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Notes of the Month. 


The Librarie Delagrave has published an Anthology, prose and verse, of 
Irish literature from its beginnings in the primitive epoch until the twentieth 
century. All the excerpts, Irish and English, are rendered into French, and 
the book should serve a useful purpose for foreigners, anxious for instruction 
as to our literature, but ignorant of our language. M. Hovelaque, the editor, 
has fallen into some errors; these are not very important, but they will amuse 
Irish readers into whose hands the book may fall. Certainly we hear for the 
first time—M. Hovelaque is speaking, French-wise, of insidious German propa- 
ganda during the war—of an unique German colony that has always existed 
in Galway. We had thought it was the Spanish who were in Galway. The 
late Professor Dowden is given the title of Sir. Lady Morgan is said to have 
been the wife of a Lord Mayor. ‘Trinity College is described as an austere 
university, which Oscar Wilde scandalised by his eccentricities. Mr. Yeats 
is characterised as the uncontested chief of a school which includes Mr. George 
Moore, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and A.E. ! 


* * * * * * * * * 


Politics in Italy appear to have a special attraction for men of letters and 
artists, five or six of whom are on the list of new Senators recently appointed 
by Mussolini. One name on the list is well known outside Italy, that of 
Puccini, the musician, composer of Butterfly, The Bohemian, and many other 
operas. Puccini, to whom success came early, is 66 years of age. Pirandello, 
the dramatist, whose work is known among us in Dublin, has joined the Fascist 
party, at a moment when Fascism is under a cloud. He states that he is annoyed 
by the opposition’s exploitation of the murder of Matteoti. Moreover, Fascism 
appeals to his philosophical sense. His plays and novels have been described 
as a criticism of the absolute, everything in them seems uncertain, and Fascism, 
apparently, is in tune with this conception of life. Another Italian dramatist, 
Sam Benelli, a “popular poet” of merit, has formed and became a leader of 
a Party of Independents, under the name of Lege Italica. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Affairs of the cinema were being discussed, and the conversation in a Paris 
hotel turned on the great recent success of a film actress, Mademoiselle X. 
Tristan Bernard, the Parisian wit, was present. One of the company mentioned 
Mademoiselle X.’s age, in passing, thirty years. “ But, said another, “ she 
was in London some time ago, and at that time—I heard it, for I also was there— 
she passed for forty.” “ Quite so,’”’ said Bernard, “ you are both right; one 


must take account of the exchange.” 
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Among the autumn books of English publishers a translation of Villiers 
de l’Isle Adam’s drama and prose-poem, “ Axel,” is announced. The translator 
is Mr. H. P. Finberg, and Jarrold is the publisher. De1l’Isle Adam was accounted 
a supreme master of Symbolism at the time—more than twenty years ago— 
when that school flourished. Mr. Yeats was an admirer who remains faithful ; 
he contributes a preface to the new volume. The decorations are by Mr. 
Sturge Moore. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Judging by its First Annual Report, which had reached us, The Northern 
Drama League is to be congratulated on an excellent season’s work. During 
the season (November &th, 1923, to March 27th, 1924) the League gave no 
fewer than six three-nightly performances of plays by Ibsen, Synge, Yeats, 
Euripides (Murray’s translation), Shaw, Tolstoy, Moliére, and Dryden, a 
wide enough field in all conscience, but our Northern friends seem to have come 
through with flying colours, and we wish them all success in their forthcoming 
series of four performances, which will, in all probability, include more Euripides, 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, and a few modern plays. 
by O'Neill, Glover, Tchekov, or Galsworthy. The subscription for the season 
(to Audience Members) is £1 18. od., and for this sum the member is entitled 
to two transferable tickets for each production (a fact which, we think, might, 
with advantage, be brought to the notice of the Dublin Drama League !) 


* * * * * * * * * 


The Autumn Lists of the London publishers contain a very varied selection 
of books by Irish authors and from them it is evident that there is a revival of 
interest in Irish books in Great Britain. Messrs. Macmillan announce an 
important contribution to Irish history by Mrs. J. R. Green. It is entitled 
History of the Irish State to 1014, and as it describes the Irish system of govern- 
ment and the evolution of Irish law, it will probably cause a radical change in 
the accepted attitude of British historians towards Ireland. James Stephens. 
is represented in the list by a new work, In the Land of Youth, ancient Irish 
stories modernised in the manner of Deirdre, and a new cheap edition of Irish 
Fairy Tales, illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Padraic Colum figures as the 
author of a new book, The Island of the Mighty, in which he retells some of the 
stories from the Mabinogion. The fifth volume of the Collected Edition of the 
works of W. B. Yeats is also announced. It is entitled Early Poems and 
Stories, and contains, besides the early poems, The Stories of Red Hanrahan 
and The Celtic Twilight. Poetry is represented by a new anthology, The 
Golden Treasury of Irish Verse, edited by Lennox Robinson, and the Drama by 
Sean O’Casey’s two plays, Juno and the Paycock and The Shadow of a Gunman. 
Liam O’Flaherty is publishing, through Mr. Jonathan Cape, a volume of short 
stories and sketches called A Spring Sowing; and Lady Gregory figures. 
in Messrs, Putnam’s list with her play which was produced at the Abbey last 
Easter, The Story Brought by Brigid. A new series, The Modern World, published 
by Messrs. Benn, includes a volume on Ireland by Stephen Gwynn. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Irish novelists do not figure prominently in the Autumn Lists. Of course, 
the Irish “ best sellers’ who pander to the British notion of Ireland figure, as 
usual, only too prominently. They have Lover’s antics without much of his 
talent, and they provide what passes in England as “ Irish humour.”’ Conal 
O'Riordan figures with a new “ Adam of Dublin” novel called Married, but 
this will rouse little enthusiasm in Dublin, where the hollowness of Adam is. 
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only too well recognised. Our own particular novelists are all so silent this 
season! Daniel Corkery is not represented in any publisher’s list, nor is Forrest 
Reid, that most charming of Irish novelists, Brinsley MacMamara is missing, 
as are also Darrell Figgis and Eimar O’Duffy. Neither de Blacam nor Bernard 
Duffy have followed their first novels,and both Colum and Stephens seem to 
have forsaken the art. A few years ago the lists of Irish publishers might, 
with confidence, have been expected to contain a novel by all or any of these 
writers, but now a change has come, and most of them are silent. Itis interesting 
—but, perhaps, without profit—to speculate upon the cause of this silence. 
Is it possible that unless the readers of England can be pleased, Irish novelists 
must cease to write’ It is quite obvious that the Irish “ dialect? has ceased 
to charm English readers—and apparently any Irish readers it ever had. The 
potential circulation of an Irish novel in Ireland is very small, so Irish novels 
must be written for the English libraries or not at all, |The English libraries 
evidently have no demand for them, and the Irish novel is not published. The 
brilliant promise of a few years ago is now but a memory. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Books by Irish writers are being published in England, and are, of course 
usually printed there. This fact has reached the Dublin Industrial Develop- 
ment Association, and that body is of the opinion that such a state of things is 
wrong. But the Association is wrong in thinking that there are many publishers 
in Dublin. They may exist, but they are not publishers as the term is usually 
understood ; they specialise in school books, as do most Dublin booksellers. 
The publication of books, like the production of other things, is subject to the 
ordinary conditions of economics, and if there is little or no demand the supply 
will be little or none. There is little or no demand for books in Ireland, and, 
consequently, Irish publishing languishes and Irish authors cease to write or 
are published in England. Even in Dublin books are borrowed rather than 
bought—there are thousands of people in Dublin who can afford to buy books, 
but only when all hope of borrowing has gone will they purchase, and 
then, perhaps, only at second-hand. In face of this it is difficult to see 
what the Dublin Industrial Development Association can do in the matter. 
Its favourite remedy, a prohibitive tariff, would not only be useless but pernicious, 
and even if the clause in the American Copyright Act, which compels printing 
in the United States, were adopted here, it would only prevent the importation 
of books by those who need them. Only by increasing the demand for books 
of all kinds in Ireland can the Association hope to effect any improvement upon 
the conditions now prevailing. When the people of Ireland are reading books 
by Irish authors in large numbers there will be Irish publishers to publish and 
to print them in Ireland. Till then pious resolutions are wasted energy. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The July number of The Yale Review contains an interesting series of letters 
from J. M. Synge to Max Meyerfeld, who translated The Well of the Saints 
into German and had the play produced, as Der Heilege Brunnen, at the Deutches 
Theater in Berlin in 1906. |“ My correspondence with the Irish dramatist, 
says Herr Meyerfeld, “‘ began over an article printed in the Dublin magazine, 
Dana, for April, 1905, which Mr. George Moore had given me. What a French 
critic (who wrote under the signature of ‘ A Lover of the West ’) told there of 
The Well of the Saints, which he had seen performed in Dublin, and the way he 
spoke about ‘ la langue toute spéciale dans laquelle est écrite la piece,’ made 
me desire to become acquainted with his play and to translate it into German. 
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I, therefore, applied to the author for permission to do so, which he readily 
gave me along with the necessary information. It was an extremely difficult 
task to find the German equivalent for the idiom of Synge’s Irish peasants, 
and I put many questions to him in the course of the work. His explanations 
embodied in the letters to me, here for the first time published, were, of course, 
of great value and an indispensable help to me in my task.” 


* * * * * * * * * 


The letters range in date from May, 1905, to August, 1908. They are 
usually of a business or technical nature, containing very little that is new. 
In a letter dated rst September, 1905, however, Synge, in answer to a request 
for biographical information, summarises his life history. On 3rd January, 
1906, Synge wrote: “I am hard at work on my new play now—it was delayed 
by my illness—and I hope also to bring out a little two-act comedy—The 
Tinker’s Wedding—very shortly, which I wrote some time ago, but quite forgot 
to mention to you. We have never played it here as they say it is too immoral 
for Dublin.”” Herr Meyerfeld met Synge at the first production of The Playboy 
in Londor in 1907. He expressed the opinion that the play would have no 
chance en a foreign stage. ‘“ This was evidently a bitter disappointment to 
the poet,”’ says Herr Meyerfeld. “ Thereafter his letters to me became rarer ; 
but I had the pleasure of sending him a small sum which may have reached, 
him on his death-bed.” 


* * * * * * * * * 


Having reduced Lord Carson to his proper proportion in the cosmic scheme 
—which is nothing—Mr. St. John Ervine now announces his intention of 
dealing with Parnell. A full biographical study of Parnell is long overdue, 
and it is just possible—though not highly probable—that St. John Ervine may 
produce it. If he can modify the anti-Irish and anti-Catholic bias which has 
been prominent in his recent writings, and does not avail of Parnell as a peg 
to hang the Irish peasant upon, he may produce that study which is earnestly 
desired. A study of Davitt is also wanted. When Sheehy-Skeffington pro- 
duced his Davitt it was disowned by Mrs. Davitt, who then announced that an 
authoritative biography had been commissioned. It was, perhaps, Mr. J. G. 
Swift McNeill who was mentioned as the biographer? But that biography 
has never appeared. May it still be hoped that a complete Life of Davitt is 
being written and will appear in due time ¢ Such a Life is needed, and if the 
work is not being done it might be undertaken as there would probably be no 
difficulty in finding a publisher for such a work. If Mr. J. L. Garvin did it 
there would certainly be no difficulty—and he might return to Tir-na-nOg. 


From the Stalls. 


A NIGHT OUT. 


‘THE career of Mr. Sean O’Casey is being watched with interest and fear. 

Four of his plays have now been produced at the Abbey Theatre, 
and so it would seem that he is entitled to rank as one of our major 
dramatists. Indeed, he has been acclaimed as the greatest Irish dramatist 
since the death of John Synge. Crritics of intelligence and experience 
have been roused to great enthusiasm by The Shadow of a Gunman and 
Juno and the Paycock, and their enthusiasm has been backed by record 
audiences at the Abbey Theatre. But despite all this enthusiastic applause, 
in Ireland and in England, the career of Mr. O’Casey induces fear for his 
future. Is he a dramatist? Is he a combination of the cinema and the 
dictaphone¢ Those critics who have acclaimed him as a master dramatist 
answered the first question without hesitation in an emphatic affirmation. 
They ignored the second question, even if it formed in the backs of their 
minds, and the two very successful plays must have induced the question 
if Cathleen Listens-in had not been produced to prompt it. The two 
successful plays deal with very well-known, and always potentially 
humorous, phases of Dublin life under conditions that were as abnormal 
as they were transient. The glib-tongued loafer, full of maudlin 
patriotism, ‘‘ sponging ”’ his way through this vale of tears—him we have 
always with us, and he has figured prominently in a few plays at the Abbey 
without attracting much attention. But that was before the ‘‘ Black-and- 
Tans ’’ came to gild his common gingerbread. The success of Mr. 
O’Casey is something of a tribute to, and a sigh of relief at, the departure 
of that picturesque corps of adventurers, Ignoring Mr. O’Casey’s irony, 
Dublin laughed at itself, as it usually does, and the laughter was that of 
people newly freed from terror. 

The humour of Mr. O’Casey is the ironic humour of the music-hall, 
without the skill of the music-hall or the sharpened point of its wit. His 
figures are variations seen by the normal as caricatures. Captain Boyle 
or Joxer Daly, of course, exist, nearly every slum in Dublin, or elsewhere, 
knows them well, and they are the familiar characters of the music-hall stage. 
That is why Mr. O’Casey’s career is watched with fear. Nannie’s Night 
Out justifies the fear and suggests that Mr. O’Casey is not a dramatist. 
The piece is not a play at all. It has no pretentions to dramatic art. 
It is merely a photographic and gramophonic reproduction of a selected 
half-hour in any alley in Dublin on any evening. The language, perhaps, 
is not quite so lurid as it might have been. Passing through any slum, 
one sees on occasion the idle crowd laughing at or joking with the coarse 
virago,. The crowd enjoys it hugely and thoroughly; but do wes 
No! We do not—our eyes and our ears are offended and our sense of 
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the dignity of humanity is outraged. It is probably Mr. O’Casey’s idea 
to emphasise and accentuate that outrage so that we may be driven to do 
something about it. But his play is called a comedy. We are asked to 
view this degradation of humanity as the crowd in the alley views it. 
It is shown to us as the crowd sees it. Seen in reality it is disgusting— 
seen in the theatre it is very revolting. And the Abbey Theatre audience 
laughed but little. 

Story—the play has none. An ordinary half-hour in a very ordinary 
‘‘ huxter’s ’ shop in a Dublin slum. The shop is conducted by one 
Polly Pender, a widow, who is being courted by three old men. The old 
men, individually and in chorus, pursue their wooing subject to the 
interruptions incidental to the business of ashop. A ballad-singer comes 
for alms, a drunken virago shouts and prances in and out, a girl fancies 
a doll and steals it, a small boy gives racing tips, and a gunman comes to 
rob. Irish Nannie, drinker of methylated spirits, shouts throughout 
the piece, and, off the stage, she breaks windows and gets arrested. It 
is she who bundles the gunman out of the shop under the cowardly eyes 
of the three wooers of Polly Pender’s business. They are told to ** buzz 
off.” The shouting dies, the gentlemen retire, the shop door is bolted, 
the lamp extinguished, and the curtain falls. Less enthusiasm has rarely 
been exhibited upon the fall of the curtain on a first production. 

Enthusiasm would not have been justified even by good nature. 
It is difficult to conceive why the Directors and the Manager staged the 
piece. The actors carried two of Mr. O’Casey’s plays over the foot- 
lights, but they could do nothing with Nannie’s Night Out. They were lost 
in nothingness by being asked to dignify with their art that which is in 
life undignified. They tried to do it, they all tried hard, but they could 
not make drama out of a smoke-room anecdote. A slice of life is not 
necessarily a play ; Mr. O’Casey seems to think it is. Nannie’s Night Out 
is a slice of life which is as dull and as uninteresting as a slice of bread. 
It may be necessary that we should see such slices, but it is not necessary 
that we should go to the theatre to see them. Tostage Arms and the Man 
(not very well, it must be said) with Nannie’s Night Out is a master stroke 
of irony—the audience judges for itself the difference between a comedy 
and a slice of life. 

The career of Mr. O’Casey will still be watched with interest, but 
the fear has been increased. 

A. E. MALONE. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Lausanne, October, 1924. 


There is no Jewish problem in Ireland, or, at least, one never hears 
of it. Iam not myself convinced of the existence of a Jewish problem 
anywhere, except in the sense that the Jews, like other races or nations, 
can arouse the cupidity of their neighbours, provoke their fears and 
antipathies. One cannot, however, go far in France, Germany, or Italy 
without being made aware of the prevalence of another belief. I am 
recommended to buy this book or that about the Jews, and this year I 
bought a French one with the hopeful title, Next Year in Jerusalem. It 
is not a catch-penny ; the authors are distinguished men of letters, whose 
books on the East have long been widely known and appreciated. L’An 
Prochain a Jerusalem (Paris, Librarie Plon) is a record of their most recent 
visit to Palestine: a record composed of a delicate observation of the 
manners and customs of strange peoples; compact with the sense of 
Eastern poetry and reverie ; yet never failing in acute judgments of men 
and things. The M.M. Thibaud are as quick in seizing the essential 
points of a political policy as they are in representing the main features 
of a village scene, an ancient ceremony, or a holy place in the history of 
a race. 

They knew Theodore Herzl in Paris. Thirty years ago he was 
often seen in the cafés where journalists foregather, this ‘* fine Semitic 
type, with black eyes and asquare beard like that of some King of Assyria.”” 
Herzl was a Hungarian Jew, yet he might have passed, as far as his mind 
and life went, for the most Parisian of men, and it was only the Dreyfus 
affair which caused the writer of light opera to become a Jewish patriot. 
He embraced Zionism: ‘‘ if the Jews were, amidst other peoples, a sort 
of foreign body .. . if they themselves felt ill at ease, should they not 
renounce for ever the humiliating hospitality of nations, and find some 
home in Palestine or elsewhere, where a dispersed people could find once 
more peace, dignity, equilibrium? ’’ He transformed into a positive, 
almost a banking operation what had been for a long time a ** pure desire 
of the soul, a sentimental dream.” 

What a dream! One of the Thibauds was travelling Poland a little 
while after, and found in a miserable village there a poor fellow who had 
dreamed the dream. He was roused against the local rabbi of the Galician 
ghetto, which Thibaud frequented. He mentioned the name of Dr, 
Herzl. He believed that the shadowy Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the 
rich bankers, were going to give Palestine to the Jews, that the Sultan 
would abandon the Mosque of Omar, that the Christian nations would 
view with favourable eyes the establishment of a Jewish guard of honour 
round the Holy Sepulchre. A dream; but it would have been a pity 
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to cool this poor boy’s enthusiasm, living there amid the mud and snow 
of his Polish village. 

The English politician, Chamberlain, happened to be travelling in 
Uganda ; it was a sparsely inhabited country, and he remembered Herzl, 
whom he had met in London. He said that England would view with 
pleasure the establishment of a Jewish colony in Uganda. Herzl called 
a conference of Zionists to discuss the matter, then another conference ; 
nothing was decided, no agreement could be achieved. The leader died, 
broken with disappointment, at the age of forty-four. 

But the European war gave a sort of reality to his dream. Balfour 
submitted a memorandum to Lord Rothschild declaring that Palestine 
was the ‘‘ national home of the Jews.”” Some of the rich English Jews 
feared that a reflection was being cast on their loyalty to their adopted 
country. So Balfour added: ‘‘ Let it be clearly understood that nothing 
will be done to prejudice the rights which Jews enjoy in other countries.” 
Syria was to go to France, and it paid Britain, therefore, to be Zionist, 
for Zionism implied a Palestine neutral and detached from Syria, a pro- 
tection for India. Two years later, at Cannes, she persuaded the Allies 
to confide in her the mandate for Palestine. 

All this is history. The Messieurs Thibaud now return to their 
own delightful, direct report. They have watched the Jews—from Ger- 
many, Roumania, Poland, and Russia—advance in their thousands to 
the assault of Jerusalem; their arrival pleased no one. It offended the 
Mussulmans, who had lived in the land for 1,300 years. ‘* Back to 
Abraham,” they cried, to Abraham who recognised himself as an intruder 
in the land of Canaan. The Euphrates is the real national home of the 
Jews. The Christians of Jerusalem, for their part, asked if the ‘‘ last 
of the Crusades ’’ had been made in order to put Jews instead of Turks 
to guard the tomb of Christ?’ But unhappiest of all were the old Jews 
of Jerusalem, the pious pilgrims who had come thither to die. Very 
far was the Rabbi Sonnenfeld from those black-coated prophets whom 
one sees in the photographs of the Zionist reviews. ‘* Madmen who 
wish to replace the Eternal and rebuild Jerusalem with their hands. 
Madmen whose Messiah is Mr. Balfour. . . . Do the newcomers respect 
the Sabbaths Do they come to the Synagogue? We have protected 
ourselves for ages against the Gentiles, who will save us now from these 
insolent men of our own race who come here not with the Talmud and the 
Thora, but with the gospel of Karl Marx. .. .”” 

England is blamed for a fiasco. And fiasco it has been, because 
only those Jews who had nothing to lose, i.e., the Russian, Polish, and 
Roumanian Jews, have come to Palestine. The contributions towards 
the support of the ‘* home ”’ collected from the Jews in happier countries, 
from America, France, England, have been meagre and disappointing. 
The Zionists blame England: Balfour’s blessed word ‘‘ home ’’ caused 
the deception, for a ‘‘ home” is not a State. Now, they say, under 
pretence of repairing a two-thousand-year-old injustice, the English have 
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installed themselves here for the protection of Egypt and of India. «We 
bring work and money; but the country will never be ours, although 
we use all our strength to create a garden in Palestine for the Arabs and 
provide the British Empire with a military barrier.” The Holy Sepulchre 
is still in Christian hands. The Messieurs Thibaud watched the crowd 
there at a festival of the Russian Church : thousands of Greeks, Syrians, 
Copts, Armenians—it is the day upon which the sacred fire descends from 
the sky, and lights a lamp in the interior of the tomb. There is great 
agitation, delirious excitement Soldiers are lined up to keep a 
free path. Some English officers come and go, with an air of perfect 
indifference. 

But here is another recent book, Maximilian Harden’s France, 
Allemagne, Angleterre (Paris, Société Anonyme), in which many readers 
will find their ‘‘ Jewish problem ’’ in another aspect. Harden, the famous 
Berlin publicist, is of Jewish origin; and it would, perhaps, be just to 
say that no genuine German, unless he were an International Communist 
(which Harden is not) could have written this book, which, as a criticism 
of German policy and German morale, has been translated into French 
for purposes of propaganda. For Harden practically concedes to the 
French the whole right in the Franco-German quarrel, both before, 
during and after the war. Harden’s position in Germany has been 
compared with that of Bernard Shaw in London; and one remembers 
Shaw’s praise of Harden in 1914: ‘‘ There is hope for Germany while 
she has her Harden, hope for England while she has her Shaw,” or 
words to that effect. Harden is a Jew who was brought up as a German; 
Shaw an Irishman who brought himself up as an Englishman; in both 
cases the ‘‘ convert ”’ reserved to himself the right of the frankest criticism 
of his adopted country. They perform useful functions in that respect ; 
and it would certainly have been a pity if Harden’s parents had gone to 
Jerusalem fifty years ago with their promising son and heir: Harden is 
an argument against Zionism. But we can draw from these instances 
no general conclusions or doctrine ; such as that it devolves upon clever 
Irishmen to expatriate themselves in London in order to teach the English 
commonsense, or that the spread of Jews all over Europe forwards the unity 
of Europe. For, as we know, most Anglicised Irishmen go, in their 
prejudices of British patriotism, ‘‘one better” than the English ; 
so, too, as the M.M. Thibaud show in their book, do the Jews of France, 
Germany, England, often behave in their eagerness to identify themselves 
with the countries of their adoption. Maximilian Harden, however, is 
certainly a good European, and the pages in which he shows that France 
and Germany must come to an accommodation, regardless of British 
fears for Britain’s commercial hegemony—a hegemony which, whatever 
happens, can never again be restored—strike one as being of a poignant 
sincerity and eloquence. 

I was amused—talking, as I may say, still of the question of race— 
to come, in the Times’ Literary Supplement, upon a review of the 1924 
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edition of a German publication, The Almanach de Gotha. The Almanach 
is a sort of Burke’s Peerage on the Continent, but more exclusive ; only 
the greatest families gain admission into its pages. After the world had 
been made safe for democracy in 1918, it seemed that the Almanach’s 
day was done, and I picked up in Switerzland a copy of that year’s issue, 
as a curiosity, presuming that it would be the last number of a famous 
thing, once the delight of all the fine snobs of old Europe. However, 
it seems, one reason or another has induced the German publisher to 
continue to publish the Almanach. The 1924 issue, the 160th, is as exclusive 
as ever so far as non-royal but noble families are concerned, as will be seen 
from the fact that Ireland, where titles are so numerous, provides only one 
family deemed worthy of mention, that of the Duke of Leinster (although 
two scions of some other great house were, it is noted, born in Dalkey !) 
The section dealing with royal families has, however, been, as it were, 
democratised by the admission of the King of the Hedjaz and other 
strange and dark-featured extra-European potentates who came into 
the light with the Treaty of Versailles, and now rub shoulders with the 
Windsors and Hohenzollerns. |The book has its useful as well as its 
picturesque side, for it contains a section giving the form of government, 
the economics, the foreign representation of all the States of the world. 
Ireland is entered as a Republic, with Mr. Cosgrave as President and 
Mr. MacNeill as the representative of the Irish Republic in London, 
So we are there, as large as life, if not a little larger. 
Fis 


Poetry 


DOCILITY. 


Am I like you to be—and are you so ¢— 
Subservient in happiness and joy ¢ 

O worthy Ox, unerring-stepped and slow, 

Shall I say No, and Yes, to No, and Yes, 
As docile as a patient Sunday boy, 

But all the time insistent onward press ¢ 

Grave elder Ox, I shall behave as you, 

Bowing to life, the many and the few— 

The way is good; no other way is new. 


—_————— 


THE DREAM OF PERMANENCE, 


Again, again, the forgotten season, fogs 
To vacillate across the green earth’s face, 

And through the wind the howling of the dogs, 
Lost that the guiding moon has changed its place. 


So, in the stirring of the mortal sky, 
The native steeple momentarily freed, 

Oh! clanging in the sun with bells on high, 
Seemed in childhood near the sky indeed, 


But now is the village tower a mortal thing 
Bemeaned beneath the ever-circling sun, 

Itself now masked in mist the season brings 
When singers halt before they have begun, 


That men shall light, to burn, a simple fire 
To be the misted sun they cannot stay, 

Held, in a golden dream, above the spire, 
As childhood fancied, thus to be alway. 


Sealed in a tender secret shall it go, 
Even though ruin cease and come again, 
The memory of what was long ago, 
Before the pleasure and before the pain. 
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MORNING. 


Morning sun has wet the slated spires, 
And morning carts outside the thin house wall 
Announce, extinguishing the night’s dull fires, 
The hour of rising, frequent to appal. 


Nothing avail, I must repair from sleep. 

The daily razor will restore the faint 
Relinquished frame, and finally this heap 

Of tumbled building gleam with freshest paint. 


Thus, as a child, I fidgeted at dawn, 
Thus still is every day a marvellous defeat— 
The legions of inertia martially withdrawn, 
And by midday the verdant prairie at my feet. 


The asphalt and the spires smother in liquid hills, 
As in my childhood so they do it now, 

And I can elude them and their sweet urban thrills— 
These are not things to which I like to bow. 


The tall riders of night sweep by with horses’ thud, 
Again and again to stir the air beside 

The heritor of centuries, with slow thick blood, 
Riding resignedly the way that all men ride. 


A. J. C. BROWN. 


The Pool of Narcissus. 


Hard by the streams of Helicon, 

Pierced never by the mid-day sun— 
My native Helicon where youth 

Quested at first a-thirst for truth— 

Lies a deep wood of oak and birch 

For ever hid from the woodman’s search. 
And there by paths among long grass, 
Where only lovers thought to pass, 

My thoughts have passed and entered in, 


But all that wood is dark like sin. 

And lovers who perchance have struck 
That evil place by some ill-luck, 
According as their nature’s good, 

Stop and turn back or skirt the wood. 
For wood-lice gnaw the ancient trees, 
And never the slightest wind or breeze 
Stirs the dank leaves, but where they fall 
They rot and have their burial. — 

And the lightest motion of the foot 
Shows all that ground as black as soot, 
Fertile with monstrous energy, 
Ungoverned by the sun’s decree. 
Thence the long bindweed sucks its food 
And throttles plants of kinder mood, 

Or keck comes up and smothers them— 
A horrid growth with vulgar stem— 
Not the cow parsley of the mead, 

But rank and rude and coarse of seed. 


O, you, who love the sun and rain 

And temperate shades of the hedgerow lane, 
Know not the twisted births that grow 

In a wood where only the wise may go, 

Nor yet their power to twist the mind 

To growths uncurbed and unconfined ; 

Yet, winning wisdom of the sun 

These many years, you may have won 
Power over witchery and sin 

That gives you leave to enter in, 
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Look how the fungus chokes the way ! 
So deathly-still! No rabbits play, 
Hide in the grass and leave it warm, 
No startled hare leaps from its form, 
No farmer seeks the brown game here, 
No huntsman rides for very fear 

Of the thick boughs that interlace 
And blacken all that deadly place, 
And on the pool itself there lies 

No image of untroubled skies 

Or clouds in motion, but a deep 
Reflected gloom more still than sleep. 


Yet Beauty haunts the storied pool 
And puts the troubled mind to school 
To learn, if may be, why amid 

This riotous waste such grace is hid. 
Or really is there any grace, 

Or like some worthless woman’s face 
Where womanhood is strange and rare 
And almost any face is fair, 

By cheat of contrast does it shine, 
Tricking the mind in things divine ¢ 


Slantwise and rooted deep in moss 

A tree has fallen half across ; 

Lean out along the lichened trunk 
Till lying there your eyes have drunk 
The mirrored secret; thus Narcisse, 
Perplexed by doubts of that and this, 
Leant out along the mossy bank 
Until his eager senses drank 

More wisdom than he bargained for. 


At least they say who hold the lore 
The sages held of ancient Rome 

That miracles and bodings come 

To him whose earnest gaze is bent 
On water and his mind intent. 

Yet this I know: his eyes were there 
And the long glory of the hair; 

He saw and loved the body’s grace, 
The wistful contour of the face, 

The strong limbs, masterful and whole— 
A body ripe for love’s control. 
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And what of Echo? Whether she had 
Such grace of body, limbs as mad, 

Or whether she had limbs at all, 

And corporate to his own heart’s call 
Or bodiless and ghostly came, 

I know not; let the quick time claim 
The little memory that is left 

Of both, and thank Time for his theft. 


Come, we'll go to the open fields ! 

A thousand sweets the good time yields, 
A thousand thoughts that will abide— 
The tedded hay in windrows wide, 

The hay in swathes just as it fell, 

The standing corn that ripens well, 

The angler by the river brink, 

The cattle going down to drink, 

The field names that I know and love— 
Top Haddon’s and the fields above, 

Old Sitch with yellow gorse o’ergrown 
And that hard field they call Old Town, 
The Twenty Acre and the Ten, 

The fields with flocks of sheep in pen; 
There’s Banky-ground and Dairy-ground 
And crying where the hounds have found, 


Brightness that well might cheer the dead, 


And there’s the rookery overhead. 


CHARLES GRAVES. 
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Three Poems. 


Translated from the Russian by Blanaid Salkeld. 
TO THE UNSORROWFUL MASTER. 


Jesus, in white raiment, 
Pardon my sorrow ! 

To Thee my cowardice— 
My pain—lI offer. 

Jesus, hope of children, 
Forgive, that I suffer ! 
Dark is my raiment. 

But I love Thee. 


(Z. Hippius, 1867.) 


THE BRICKLAYER. 


Bricklayer, bricklayer, in your white apron, 
What are you building theres For whom ¢— 
Ah, don’t hinder us—indeed, we are busy, 
Building, building a prison.— 

Bricklayer, bricklayer, with your trusty trowel, 
Who will weep within it <— 

Truly, not you, nor your brother, rich man ! 
Why should your like steal ¢— 

Bricklayer, bricklayer, the long nights there, 
Who will pass without sleep ¢<— 

My son, maybe—such is the workman ; 

So is our destiny.— 

Bricklayer, bricklayer, remember, I pray you, 
He is of those that bear the bricks. — 

Look out! Don’t play the fool under scaffolding. 
We know all that ourselves. Be silent! 


(V. Briusov, 1873), 
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THE FRIENDS. 


Three women, dirty and drunken, 

Embrace, and set off for a saunter. 

The gloomy belfries totter, 

The crosses bow on the churches, 

Their incoherent converse 

Sounds like hoarse singing ; 

The idle cabmen are smiling ; 

Passers-by stare rudely. 

They walk on, dirty and drunken, 

Sing songs—and abuse each other... 

And sorrowfully the gloomy churches 

Bow before them, with their crosses, 
(V. Briusov, 1873). 


The Steam Roller. 


With two fields between them and my window, 
While I was at my own reflective work, 
They thundered that great black construction 
Up and down, till day glimmered to murk, 
And seemed not even to pause at noon. 
They came and tipped up carts, each with a load 
Of hard mutilated mountain 
To smite the ground. They swished water on the road 
To make mud, and then drove 
Their tank-carts away to get some more in, 
Until I thought to myself there’ll be 
No water left in a runlet in Ballyloran. 
They strewed barrels and hose-pipes 
On the new, wet, gritty metal, as they pleased ; 
And shovelled and scraped and banged and shouted 
Around the engine with its back wheels ungreased, 
And the two parts of the front roller, 
Grinding on basalt, keeping up a ceasless knock ; 
Till they all got on their bicycles 
At last, and rode away at six o’clock. 


But nothing, nothing in the world 
Has ever cleared my mind and spirit so, 
For now that red star of evening 
Is as lovely as it was ten years ago, 


J. L. DONAGHY, 


PEG WOFFINGTON, 
From the Portrait by 
ARTHUR POND, 
In the National Portrait Gallery, London. 


Peg Woffington’s Last Appearance. 


By W. J. LAWRENCE. 


FEW stories which form part of the glowing records of the English 

__ Stage are better known or more commonly accepted than Tate 
Wilkinson’s account of the tragic ending of Peg Woffington’s career. 
But the misfortune is that, while it possesses in large degree the value 
of all first-hand evidence from credible witnesses, it is somewhat dis- 
figured by inaccuracies of minor detail. This would not, perhaps, signify 
much, were it not that there is cogent reason to believe that the date given 
to the sad event is wrong. On this score alone the time is ripe for a careful 
winnowing of Tate Wilkinson’s narrative: not otherwise than by 
separating the wheat from the chaff can all the circumstances be viewed 
in their proper perspective. 

When one takes into consideration the temperamental deficiencies 
of the genus player, it is not surprising to find Wilkinson, in his Memoirs, 
making many slips. From first to last, the theatrical autobiographer 
has been distinguished from most other writers of personal recollections 
by his ill-head for dates. Few, save Sir Squire Bancroft, have triumphed 
over this difficulty. Colley Cibber whose Apology is the greatest work 
of its kind, circumvented it by abstention. In this he showed his wisdom, 
for on the few occasions on which he proffers a date he goes astray. In 
mitigation, however, of Tate Wilkinson’s offences it must be said that 
his memoirs were written in 1790, some thirty-three years after Peg 
Woffington’s appearance, and under unhappy circumstances, seeing 
that he had no memoranda—nothing better, indeed, than a few faded 
letters and old playbills—to rely upon. Conscious of his deficiencies, 
he speaks of his book as ‘‘ this confused, motley, incoherent medley— 
this something or nothing of a work,” a not wholly justified depreciation, 
since, for lovers of theatrical ana, the book has curiously-absorbing 
interest. 

Notwithstanding the great lapse of time, the circumstances of Peg 
Woffington’s tragic seizure behind the footlights were readily recalled, 
having been indelibly impressed on the eccentric old actor’s memory 
by their association with that (to him) important event, his first appearance 
on the stage. That he should have stumbled badly, however, over the 
date of his own debut is, beyond doubt, the most extraordinary blunder 
in his book. He tells us that he first faced an audience as the Fine 
Gentleman in the afterpiece of Lethe, the occasion being Shuter’s benefit 
at Covent Garden, and the date, March 28th, 1757; but, assuming the 
other statements to be correct, a reference to the theatrical advertisements 
in The Public Advertiser shows that the event occurred three weeks later, or, 
to speak by the card, on April 18th. Afterwards he haunted the theatre 
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nightly with the hope of inducing Rich, the manager, to give him an 
engagement, but that reincarnation of Dogberry had conceived a poor 
opinion of ‘‘ Muster Whittington’s ’’ abilities, added to which the unhappy 
novice had unwittingly offended Mrs. Woffington, and Peg’s influence 
in the theatre was paramount, Having told us so much, Wilkinson 
then goes on to say :— 


“« Summer did not promise me better than the winter had done, for with 
my bad reception I could not get a recommendation or probability of any 
engagement whatever, even in the country. Monday, May 17th, 1757, As 
You Like It was acted at Covent Garden for the benefit of Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Wignell, and a Mme. Gondon. 

“« J was standing near the wing as Mrs. Woffington in Rosalind and Mrs. 
Vincent in Celia were going on the stage in the first act. Mrs. Woffingtou 
ironically said she was glad to have that opportunity of congratulating me on 
my stage success, and did not doubt but such merit would insure me an engage- 
ment the following winter. I bowed, but made no reply. I knew her dislike to 
me, and was humiliated sufficiently, and needed not any slight to sink me lower. 
For then, and not till then, adversity had taught me to know myself. She went 
through Rosalind for four acts without my perceiving she was in the least 
disordered, but in the fifth she complained of great indisposition. I offered her 
my arm, the which she graciously accepted. I thought she looked softened 
in her behaviour and had less of the hauteur. When she came off at the quick 
change of dress she again complained of being ill, but got accoutred and returned 
to finish the part and pronounced in the epilogue speech: ‘ If it be true that 
good wine needs no bush, it is as true that a good play needs no epilogue,’ etc., 
etc, But when she arrived at ‘ If I were among you, I would kiss as many of 
you as had beards that pleased me,’ her voice broke, she faltered, endeavoured 
to go on, but could not proceed. Then, in a voice of tremor, screamed, 
‘O God! O God!’ tottered to the stage door speechless, where she was 
caught. 

““ The audience, of course, applauded till she was out of sight, and then 
sunk into awful looks of astonishment, both old and young, before and behind 
the curtain, to see one of the most handsome women of the age, a favourite 
principal actress, and who had for several seasons given high entertainment, 
struck so suddenly by the hand of death in such a situation of time and place, 
and in her prime of life, being then about forty-four. She was given over that 
night, and for several days, but so far recovered as to linger till near the year 
1760, but existed as a mere skeleton—sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything. Vain is Beauty’s gaudy flower!” 


When we come to put the worthy Wilkinson’s statements rigorously 
to the test we find that the 17th of May, 1757, fell, not on a Monday, 
but on a Tuesday, though, oddly enough, on the previous Monday 
Anderson, Wignell, and Chapman, unassociated with the specified Madame 
Gondon, took their benefit in The Conscious Lovers, a play in which Mrs. 
Woffington did not appear. But the fact that Wilkinson blundered over 
the date and the occasion gives no warrant for throwing doubts on his 
accuracy as to the character in which poor Peg was last seen. His narrative 
is much too circumstantial for his memory to have betrayed him. Careful 
scrutiny of the theatrical advertisements of the period show beyond yea 
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er nay that the Woffington’s dark hour came on Tuesday, May 3rd, 1757. 
As You Like It was performed that night for Howard and Collins’ benefit, 
with Peg Woffington as Rosalind and Mrs. Vincent as Celia. 

But, seeing that the famous Irishwoman’s name appears in subsequent 
advertisements, the accuracy of this conclusion is open to be challenged. 
One has no serious difficulty, however, in explaining away the apparent 
discrepancy. To begin with, it will be quite well understood that at the 
moment poor Peg was stricken down by paralysis the advertisement for 
the succeeding night had already reached the newspaper offices, with the 
result that we find her announced to play the Queen in Hamlet on May 4th. 
The curious thing, however, is that the secret of her long absence from the 
stage was well preserved, no statement as to her illness or its grave nature 
appearing in the press. There can be little doubt that, for their own 
immediate purposes, the Covent Garden players were guilty of suppressio 
vert, suggestio falsi. |The benefit season had now arrived, that rose- 
tinted period when the rank and file of the histrionic world hoped to 
supplement their scanty stipends by a comfortable lump sum. It was 
customary to publish details of the plays to be given on these benefit 
nights for at least a week in advance, and the sale of tickets early began 
to be pushed. Peg Woffington’s name on a bill was one to conjure with, 
so much so that we find it occurring in the advertisements of several 
benefit performances in which, viewing the circumstances, she could not 
possibly take part, and in which the benefit-takers knew that she could 
not possibly take part. The trick becomes apparent when we find that 
in all such cases the name of another actress was substituted for Peg’s 
in the final advertisement of the benefit. 

A painful pendant to Tate Wilkinson’s picture (in more senses than 
one a moving picture) of the Woffington’s last appearance is to be found 
in Pond’s subsequent painting of her in the National Portrait Gallery. 
It was an extraordinary whim on the part of the beautiful woman of whom 
canvases abounded, whose mezzotint portraits were to be seen in all the 
print-shops, to have her last sad illness chronicled in colour. It reminds 
one of Sarah Bernhardt, in her earlier days, sleeping in her coffin, There 
she lies on her death-bed, her dark brown curls coquettishly arrayed in a 
characteristic white lace cap, but, alas! with her lips almost as pale as 
her head-dress and the ghastliness of her cheeks half disguised, half 
accentuated by a liberal application of rouge. The whole canvas seems to 
scream: ‘‘ Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint 
an inch thick, to this favour she must come.’” Pond has done his work 
well: in the wreck of the woman nothing seems really alive save the 
wonderful dark-brown eyes. It was as if her indomitable spirit in its 
slow transit had found there a final tarrying-place, and was shining out 
luminously in sheer defiance of fate. 


The Hand. 


By GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS. 


ON a sunny morning, Jerry, an old lavender seller, was ambling along 

the pavements, holding out fragrant little brown paper packets. 
A greyish red shawl was over her head; on her feet she wore a pair of 
men’s boots, miliatry boots, that had been given to her by a colonel’s 
widow; her tall figure was bent within a jumble of tightly-fastened 
garments of faded black. It seemed as if Jerry had trussed her body 
securely, and weighted it down with the boots, as if she suspected that her 
bent back might suddenly straighten, and spring her away into the sky. 

‘* Sweet lavender,’’ the old woman’s lips mumbled incessantly, while 
her deep-set and furtive eyes kept watch for probable customers. The 
main street of the little town was thronged with people, and many of those 
brown paper packets of lavender passed from Jerry’s crooked fingers 
into charitable fingers; and many coppers dropped into Jerry’s hand 
without any lavender having been taken in exchange. 

At the top of the street stood a young policeman, resplendent in a 
new uniform, and so conscious of his splendour that his attention often 
wandered to the plate glass windows, where he could see himself reflected. 
It was his first day of duty in the town; he thought that everyone was 
looking at him with interest; he felt that he was worthy of being looked 
at with interest. Even Jerry, as she came, bent and furtive, on her slow 
way along the pavement, gave that new policeman more than his proper 
share of regard. For though she was on good enough terms with the 
police, the sight of a new face, thin-lipped and clear-eyed, under the shadow 
of the official helmet, was a circumstance that was very trying to the old 
woman: a curious powerlessness affected her limbs, and she no longer 
held forward the packets of lavender as she came near the corner where 
the policeman stood. 

All the other members of the police force she knew well, and they 
knew her; she sold lavender under their very eyes, and rather enjoyed 
doing so, for it seemed then that she plied her profession with greater 
diginity. But this young tiger, with his prominent chin and long, square 
body, might not understand—he might not have been told by the super- 
intendent that Jerry was not a common beggar, not one of those dirty 
people who clamoured for alms, and offered nothing in exchange. 

Jerry approached the policeman. ‘‘ It’s terrible hot,’ she said. 

The young policeman looked the old woman up and down. ‘‘ You've 
done a roaring trade this morning—what you do with your money ¢” 


‘* Money!” said Jerry quickly and sharply. ‘‘ God save us, I never 
make no money.” 
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“Don’t tell me,” said the policeman; ‘‘ I know your kind too well— 
you pick it up in pence and hoard it away in pounds, till some drunk chap 
gets to hear of it, and then he hits you over the head and grabs it all.” 

** It’s lies, it’s all lies,’ croaked the old woman. 

The young policeman was very pleased at the effect of his words. 
““ If you’ve got any money, put it somewhere safe, that’s all,’” he said 
speaking authoritatively. 

“* Tf I had any—I would,” said Jerry. 

These chance words with the policeman so upset the old woman 
that she made no attempt to sell any more of her lavender. She shuffled 
into a side entry that led by courts and dingy alleys to a tall tenement 
near the harbour. The front of the building was a store for potatoes 
and chemical manures that came in bags from the coasting steamers. 
At the back of these stores the tenement rose high, as if it tried in vain 
to push upward into the clear air, untainted by manures and poverty. 
Generally Jerry came to the gloom of the tenements with a sense of relief, 
but on this day she was so agitated that the plunge from bright sunshine 
into the dank sunlessness almost blinded her. Generally, too, she 
mounted the four flights of bare steps to her room with system, knowing 
from habit just when to draw deep breaths, and where to say, ‘‘ Lord, 
help us’’; but on this day she was so confused that she was exhausted 
before she got to the second flight, and the last flight had to be mounted 
on hands and knees. She unlocked the door of her room with a key 
that had lost half its wards, and entering, she fastened the door with 
two iron bolts, one at the top, one at the bottom. 

The room was very bare: a bed with a paper quilt on it, a broken 
chair, a few boxes, and a clothes line, where greyish garments dangled 
to touch the floor, were the only conspicuous objects. Jerry sat on the 
bed; she clasped her gaunt hands; her furtive eyes strayed all about the 
cracked walls and ceiling, as if she were hoping to find something of interest. 
Presently she put her hand slyly into the midst of the bed and took out 
a ragged stocking, with a little bulkiness in the toe of it, held by a knotted 
boot-lace. While the old woman fumbled with the lace, her breathing 
was quick, and her lips twittered expectantly and fearfully. But when 
from the stocking she had tilted the coins on to the paper quilt, her face 
became radiant and her deeply-set eyes sparkled. The actual value of 
the coins was ten pounds; their value to old Jerry was beyond estimation. 
To her, each one of the pieces of metal represented a phase of her life, 
a period of petty struggle and denial, and of final triumph when she could 
put another shining piece beside its fellow in the stocking. There were 
two gold coins in the glittering little heap of silver that the old woman 
fondled with her hand and blessed with her eyes. | Generally she was 
happy when the wealth was safe before her, but on this day she was 
troubled. Tears gathered in her eyes and her lips shook, as she raised 
the coins and dropped them. She was thinking of what the young police- 
man‘had said. It made her wretched to think that some ugly hand might 
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steal her lovely money, and push it carelessly across a bar counter in 
exchange for pots of beer. As if there was not money enough in the world 
for thieving hands to grab. The old woman’s eyes roamed helplessly. 
She had always used the bed as a hiding place, but now she felt it was 
not safe, because it was there that every thief would expect to find money. 
The words of the policeman had brought this suspicion to her mind with 
terrible clearness. 

It was more easy to condemn a hiding place than it was to find a new 
one. For an hour Jerry sat staring at the possible crannies in the bleak 
room that might serve to shelter her treasure ; but wherever her reason 
approved, her imagination disapproved. At last she thought of the floor, 
remembering that once when a short loose board had rattled under her 
foot, she had taken it up in curiosity, and seen beneath a shallow space 
like the grave of a pisky. 

Jerry broke her nails against the wood; she was panting excitedly 
when the floor board was raised to show the secretive hollow that delighted 
her. There might be rats and there might be mice, and there were 
certainly spiders in that draughty space, but those dear creatures would 
not cheat an old woman out of her life’s savings. She again fingered 
each of the coins; then she put them one by one into the stocking, and, 
tying it securely, laid the treasure lovingly in the recess. Long after 
the floor board had been replaced, she lay on the bed watching it, thinking 
that she had found a good hiding place that she could look upon in comfort, 
thinking contentedly that the sight of that piece of board would gladden 
her eyes each morning directly she awoke from sleep. 

And one morning Jerry awoke with a consciousness that it was market 
day, and that she had not enough paper bags made for the day’s sale. 
She was listening to the beating of rain against the window, and thinking 
that people did not use lavender now as much as they did thirty years 
ago, when she saw a movement of the short floor board. It was no more 
than a tremor, such a tremor as might have come to it from a door being 
slammed, or a heavy buffet of wind against the building. The old woman 
did not move, except to pull away the cloth that she always wore about 
her head at night. The rain pattered steadily against the window; 
the wind whinnied in the chimney, and from far below came the accustomed 
sounds of active motor lorries and the rattle made by ships discharging cargo. 
Jerry, watching the board with all her senses alert, felt the drops of sweat 
run from her brow down over her face. She could hardly breathe in 
that awful suspense: she was beginning to think she had been mistaken, 
when surely, and with a slight clatter this time, the board gave a lift and 
was still again. 

The old woman crawled down from her bed like a great cat. She lay 
stretched on the floor, with her ear close against the crack listening, trying 
to hear something above the shrill whistle of wind. She could hear 
nothing. She put her long black nails under the board and raised it 
stealthily and noiselessly till the hollow was visible. Her first glance 
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was to know that the stocking was there ; the second glance nearly stopped 
the action of her heart. Only a few inches away from the precious stocking 
was a hand with groping fingers spread, a hand projecting as though it 
had been severed at the wrist and put to stand on the lumpy plaster. 
The old woman was momentarily filled with superstitious dread, that 
quickly turned to rage as she recognised that the thing was human and 
had nearly robbed her. She pounced on the slight hand, clutching it 
tightly with her bony fingers, while with the other hand she wrenched 
the stocking up to safety. Then she was confronted by a problem. If 
she released her hold, the man below would escape, but how could she 
give the alarm if she sat there holding him¢ The clothes line dangled 
above her; she drew it down, and with infinite patience passed it and 
knotted it about the intruding wrist and fastened it tautly to the leg 
of the bed. 

Then she counted her coins and secured the stocking about her neck 
by a piece of twine. She was shaking with anger and shock. She lit 
a candle and crouched on the floor to stare at the hand. The fingers 
plucking ineffectually at the knots in the rope increased her rage. She 
wanted to cut off those fingers; she wanted to punish the one who had 
so nearly bereft her of all that made life worth while. The police, that would 
be the thing. She bent forward and spat into the hand. 

It took her some time to dress fittingly for the excursion into the town. 
She was so excited that she could not remember in what order to put on 
her many garments. At last she shrouded her bent form in a moth-eaten 
ulster. It was going to be a great event, this visit to the police station. 
All the policemen would gather about her, and when the story was told 
three or four of them would walk back with her through the streets. The 
sight would be a warning to any such rogues as had a thought ‘to push 
ugly fingers up through the floor to steal an old woman’s life savings. 
The young policeman—he would expect to come. 

Passing the door of the room below her’s, Jerry stood uncertainly, 
half inclined to goin. But she resisted the temptation; the thief would 
try to win her sympathy by a long tale of his hunger and want. Anyone 
could do that—she had done it herself. No, the police were paid to deal 
with such scamps, and they would be angry if their work was taken from 
them. Jerry hurried out into the rain and shuffled toward the police 
station, keeping as close as she could to the walls for protection against 
the wet. 

An elderly policeman sat before a fire in the guard-room, with steam 
rising from his clothes. His helmet was on a chair at his side; the red 
mark of its pressure was on his forehead. ‘‘ Well, mother?” said he. 

Up to this minute it had seemed a very simple thing to Jerry, and 
almost an important thing that she was about to do, but, looking into the 
big policeman’s face, she found her mind uncertain, and her fingers 
fumbled at her neck to feel the slight bulk of her treasure. 
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‘“‘ It’s like this—a man shoved his dirty hand through the ceiling 
at me,”’ she said huskily. 

The policeman laughed. ‘‘ What did he do that for, then: ” 

‘* Because, because,” said Jerry, gulping and blinking, ‘‘ he did 
think I’d got a bit of money hid atween my floor and his ceiling—that’s 
why.” 

; The policeman looked interested. ‘* Had you anything hid there ¢” 

The reply should have been simple. Jerry looked around the bleak 
guard-room at the rows of capes that dangled from cast-iron hooks. Never 
had she spoken to anyone of her treasure. If the police knew that she 
had so much put by they might not allow her to sell lavender in the 
streets, and when the time came for her to draw a pension they might 
object, saying that a woman of such means had no need of a pension. 
‘* God, help me” said Jerry, fervently, ‘* I’ve nothing that any should 
want to lay hands on, more’s the pity, but facts is facts, the chap that 
poked his hand up through the ceiling, he did think I had.” 

The®policeman yawned. ‘“‘ It’s a funny caper, a chap doing the like 
when there was nothing to gain by it. You’re sure you saw it? ”’ 


Jerry began to move away. She thought the policeman’s eyes were 
watching her suspiciously. 


** The light was none too strong—maybe I was a bit over hasty,”’ 
she mumbled. 

** Besides, the chap would have cleared off by this,”’ said the policeman. 

**So he would—I’d most forgot that,” said Jerry. 

She almost ran back to the tenement, splashing into puddles, the 
tail of the long ulster flapping on the pavement behind her. She went 
at once to the door of the room beneath her own. She expected to find 
the door locked, but it was not, and she entered without resistance. On 
a table stood a slim young man with his head drooping wearily, and an 
arm raised to the ceiling. The window gave very little light. Jerry 
screwed up her eyes and stared at the evidences of guilt: the crumbling 
pieces of plaster about the man’s feet and the pocket knife coated with 
dry lime. 

““ You swine,” she said thickly; ‘‘ I’ve a good mind to go up over- 
head to mark your ugly hand with a red hot poker or cut it off—some folk 
would.” 

The man opened his eyes and looked down. He was young, but his 
face was very lean. Jerry, peering up at him, wondered why he had not 
torn away more plaster and with his free hand liberated himself, but as 
she looked she knew why he had not—he had only one arm. 

“Don’t jaw at me,” he said weakly, ‘* but do what you’ve a mind 
to—free me or burn me, or get the police, it’s all one.” 

“Tl learn you a lesson you'll not forget to your dying day,” said 
Jerry. 
** I’m starved,’’ said the man. 
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“* I know what it is to starve, too,’’ said Jerry fiercely, ‘‘ and it’s the 
likes of you, idle beer swillers, that makes the lives of suchas me a 
torment.” 

** T’ve put nothing in me guts for two days,” said the man. 

The old woman went up to her room in a tempest of rage against 
the hand. She knelt on the floor to see it better. She taunted it; she 
spread her coins upon the floor and put a gold piece into the twitching 
fingers, and, chuckling, wrenched it back again. The money was spread 
safely before her, the imprisoned hand was there waiting her punishment, 
when a very strange sound came above the rattle of wind and rain. Never 
before in all the loveless years of her life had Jerry heard anything like it. 

The man in the room below was sobbing. 

“You coward,”’ said the old woman, ‘‘ stop that.” 

But the man did not stop. 

Suddenly the old woman’s lips began to tremble. ‘‘ Don’t do it 
no more, boy,’’ said Jerry pleadingly; ‘‘ for I can’t abear it, somehow.” 

She touched the imprisoned hand timidly, she stroked it; her own 
tears were falling, and she felt weak and dazed. She began to unfasten 
the rope ; the hand was nearly freed, when the old woman began to fumble 
uncertainly at her spread coins. She lifted a three-penny piece, dropped 
it, and took up a glittering five-shilling piece, and this she put into the 
captive hand, closing the numbed fingers upon it before she released the 
rope. 

And all through that day Jerry sat making little brown paper bags, 
and filling them with fragrant lavender, her mind in a whirl of anger 
against policemen and robbers both. She felt that somehow those two 
conflicting forces had made her a victim, and robbed her of five shillings 
that could only be replaced by months of anxiety. 


Mr. Jardyne. 


A Mystery. 
By GWEN JOHN. 


Persons of the Play. 


Mr. Tupper. Miss Trotman. 
Mr. Lassells. Miss Joyce. 
Mr. Jardyne. A Commissionaire. 


Scene.—The Manager’s Room at the Crown Theatre. Door R.C. A 
door to an inner office L. Window R. Table with drawers C. Desk 
C. wail. 


(Mr. Tupper, the chairman of the syndicate which owns the theatre, 
is talking business with the manager, Mr. Lassells.) 


Tupper—The financial position is extraordinarily bad. Why is it, 
do you consider, that we have been unable to find a play which will draw 
the public for twelve whole months’ Whendid we last play to capacity ? — 
I can’t remember the time ! 


Lassells—In 1921, when we revived “ The Private Secretary.’”’ Strange 
how popular that was in its day! We were crowded out for three weeks. 
Advance booking. Then suddenly it all stopped. They’d all come 
on sentimental grounds, I suppose, for they didn’t come again and again 
as they used ! 

Tupper—Can’t you find them something like it, but up to date? A 
farcical situation, with star comedians, 

Lassells—We did. But it emptied the house. And the company 


complained of overwork in putting across chestnuts as if they were Péches 
Melba. 


Tupper—I tell you frankly, things are looking serious! The syndicate 
suggest that changes in the management may be necessary. 

Lassells—What the hell am I to do when my hands are tied by a 
reading committee’ I don’t choose the plays. I only have a vote in 
the choice. Besides, there are no good plays being written! There’s 
no money in the new men. They’re all so damned serious. Come to 
you with faces as long as fiddles. I don’t know whether it’s the war or 
pacifism that’s to blame, but there’s something wrong ! 
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Tupper—Can’t you find someone with a name ¢—you can manage 
the committee! Make them account for the failures, but put the successes 
to your own credit! But, for God’s sake, find something! The name’s 
the thing ! 

Lassells—I did. Three times over. We had Chubb, Jackman Ellis, 
and Banbury. I took Chubb’s without reading it. Top fees for him 
always. Banbury came downa bit. He’s not had anything on in London 
lately, and he was glad to get a showing. We lost on Chubb, and only 
just covered expenses with the others—as you know ! 

Tupper—Can’t you cut down the salaries? If you look down Thurs- 
day’s Telegraph you’d think so ! 

Lassells—We’ve done more than we dare in that way already. 

Tupper—Seen the notice in the Times of the new play at the Duke 
of Cornwall’s¢ Somebody’s spotted a winner. A new man, too, so 
Brearly probably got it cheap. Jardyne, or some such name. Wish 
we'd had it ! 

Lassells—Jardyne¢ Iseem to have heard that name before. Where, 
I wonder? What’s his initial ¢ 

Tupper—H, I think—or K. If you know him now’s the time to 
remember him, if his head’s not turned. If he’s another play ready it 
might get us out of a very nasty hole, for I don’t like the look of things, 
I can tell you ! 

Lassells—Jardyne, Jardyne—H. Jardyne. I wonder if Miss Trotman 
remembers. (Takes up the speaking tube)—Will you come down, please, 
Miss Trotman. And bring—I say, have you any notes referring to a 
Mr, Jardyne ¢—author of the—yes, of course— (to Tupper) —She knows 
all about him! (Up tube)—Bring them, will you! (Back to Tupper)— 
She says she was there last night. 

Tupper—Everybody was, it seems to me. Brearly’s delighted about 
it, I hear. High comedy. Just what used to be in our tradition. He 
says it’s a sure draw till Christmas. Wish I’d his luck! (Paces up and 
down. 

ee (considering)—I think p’raps if we were to put on something 
by Wilde 

Tupper—Damn Wilde! Everybody’s forgotten both his vices and 
his virtues. His wit’s vieux jeu. 


(Enter Miss Trotman, her eyes shining.) 


Tupper—So you were at the play last night, Miss Trotman ¢ 

Miss T.—Yes, Mr. Tupper. It was lovely! I cried, and I laughed 
too. Icouldn’t help it. It is a beautiful play. 

Tupper—Hm ! I wish we could find one of these beautiful plays. 

Miss T.—But we did! That’s why I went. 

Tupper—Well, I’m —— 

Lassells (interrupting Tupper)—What do you mean ¢ 

Miss T.—It was here for two years, Mr. Lassells ! 
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Lassells (turning)—Do you mean to say it was here two years, and 
no one ever showed it to me ¢ 

Miss T.—Oh, no !—I used to beg you to read it whenever Mr. 
Jardyne called to see about it. 

Lassells—And you never let me see Mr. Jardyne ¢ 

Miss T.—The last time you told me to say you had tonsilitis. Before 
then it was a nervous breakdown, and out of town. I think the break- 
down we used several times. 

Tupper (sardonically)—What did Mr. Jardyne say, Miss Trotman ¢ 

Miss T. (laughing)—He said he knew managers were very delicate. 
It made him thankful he was not in management ! 

Lassells—What’s Jardyne like ¢ 

Miss T.—He’s a little thin ghostly-looking man. 

Lassells—I don’t mean to look at. Is he approachable ¢ 

Miss T.—Very. (Tupper looks amused. She continues with great 
dignity). He’s a very nice gentleman. 

Lassells—Did anyone read this play ¢ 

Miss T.—Yes, several people. One lady recommended it for pro- 
duction, and I think one gentleman. I have the duplicates of our letters 
to him here. And the readers’ opinions. (As she looks through the file 
she says conversationally)—I read it three times! The more you see it 
the more there is in it. 

Tupper—I think we ought to make you our reader, Miss Trotman ! 

Miss T.—But then I should have too many and be dazed; and I 
shouldn’t know any more about it than anyone else ! 

Tupper—Why did you read this one ¢ 

Miss T.—It was his face. I thought what he did would be interesting, 
You can often tell that way. And then I liked the play. 

Lassells—I wish I’d seen him and been impressed by his looks ! 

Miss T.—Here’s Mr. Marshall’s opinion :—WNothing but talk! 

Tupper—Is it that ¢ 

Miss T.—I always think all plays are. Don’t you? That’s their way. 
But it all depends on the kind of talk. 

Lassells—What did Beckhouse say ¢ 

Miss T.—He said: I don’t like the man, and for that reason I don’t 
like the play well enough to want to produce it—but it’s not a bad 
play! 

Tupper—He knows him then? 

Lassells—Evidently. 

Tupper—We might get at him through Beckhouse ! 

Lassells—Not if he doesn’t like him. 

Tupper—He’ll like him better now ! 

Lassells—And what did I say when I returned it, Miss Trotman ¢ 

Miss T.—You told me to say that you thought it too political to be a 

success if it appeared at that time. You said people were tired of politics. 

Lassells—Is it political ¢ 
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Miss T.—No.  There’s a member of parliament on for about five 
minutes. I think perhaps you turned it over and saw that. But he’s 
very little to do with the play. 

" ate ie seem to have put my foot in it all round. Did you write 
that § 

Miss T.—Yes. And he answered that every play ever written was 
disqualified if one wanted to think so. If only naturalists cared for the 
Insect Play there wouldn’t be much ofa house! Iremember you wouldn’t 
look at his letter, for you said you didn’t want to argue. 

(Beckhouse comes in, and goes up to a desk by the centre wall, and seats 
himself with his back turned.) 

Lassells—We’ve made a pretty mess of things, eh, Beckhouse ¢ 

Beckhouse—Have we¢ Again¢ What about? 

Lassells—About Jardyne. 

Beckhouse—I wondered if you’d notice that! It is one in the eye 
for us. Yet you never know. It mayn’t run, even with that press.— 
With luck ! 

Miss T.—Shame, Mr. Beckhouse !—Oh, please excuse me, Mr. 
Lassells. May I go now? 

(Lassells nods. She collects her papers and goes.) 

Lassells—Trots is singularly moved! 

Tupper—She was there last night, you see. By all accounts it is a 
moving play. And after all, the girl did what she could to make us take 
it, she says. 

Beckhouse—P’raps she’s intrigued. More than I should be. I 
didn’t like the man, he was so pertinacious. Perhaps if he hadn’t bothered 
me I’d have given my verdict in his favour. One doesn’t want to be 
badgered into a thing! It’s all very exasperating! (Drums on the desk.) 

Tupper—The shareholders may wish we had been badgered a little 
more ! 

Beckhouse (turning half-way round.)—That’s all very well, but it’s 
fortune of war! It’s all chance, even if it does go well, which is by no means 
assured. How was J to know he’d place it with Brearly ¢ 

Tupper—And if he’d not ¢ 

Beckhouse—If he’d not we shouldn’t have turned down anything 
worth risking good money over! Before, it wasn’t a business proposition. 
It was a gamble ; just as if you’d put it on the Petits Chevaux. 

Lassells—I wish to we were back in the days when actors ran 
their own —-— theatres! How was I to know the play was a good one ¢ 

Tupper—As an investment the theatre’s a wash-out! But we must 
try to keep our heads above water. By the way, I ordered a new car last 
week—a Daimler—a Rolls is too swanky ; you must see it! But to return 
to business, can’t you get hold of Jardyne, Beckhouse¢ Can’t you 
approach him¢ He may have something more up his sleeve. 

Beckhouse—It’s rather a disgusting job! (He turns to his desk.) I 
must get on with this. 
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Tupper—Most work is disgusting, it seems to me, unless by good 
luck you call yourself an artist! I’m told those blighters enjoy it. (He 
takes a cigar-case from his pocket, cuts off the end, pulls away the paper 
ring, and lights it, with an air of physical well-being.) But I fancy Brearly 
could give points to any artist in pleasure to-day! It’s the box-office 
that tells. (He settles himself ruminatively.) 

(Beckhouse writes. Lassells paces. There is a knock at the door R.C. 
Almost immediately it is opened from without, and a man’s voice asks) : 

Voice—May I come in¢ (A little thin man enters the room.) 
My name is Jardyne. 

(Instantly Beckhouse and Tupper spring to their feet. Jardyne closes 
the door with his hand behind him, and faces them. Beckhouse looks as if 
he looked straight through him, with no sign of recognition; then, as the door 
fastens, he sits down again, his back turned as before, and goes on with his 
work, saying irritably) : 

Beckhouse—Who banged that door ¢ 

Lassells—I am delighted to meet you, Mr. Jardyne ! 

Jardyne—And I you. I have looked forward to this meeting. 
Earlier, I was unfortunate. I never found you at home. 

Lassells (graciously)—My time is of course very much taken up. 
I am an extremely busy man; you will appreciate that and forgive me, 
Iam sure. This is Mr. Tuppér—whom perhaps you know by name, 

Jardyne—Yes. (They bow. Lassells indicates the chair of honour, 
and Jardyne sits. They resume their places.) Iam very pleased to 
meet him. 

Tupper—I must congratulate you on your very great success, Mr. 
Jardyne. 

Jardyne—My play: (He smiles.) The success of a day! What is 
that ¢ 

Tupper—Let us hope of a lifetime ! 

Jardyne—Of a lifetime, perhaps. No, thank you, I don’t smoke. 
I gave it up some time ago. 

Lassells—I am most honoured that you should call to see me on the 
day of your triumph. 

Jardyne—It is a pleasure to which I have looked forward for two 
whole years. (Lassells looks uncomfortable.) Where the mind goes the 
feet are apt to follow. I have known all that time what I should 
do if my moment came. 

Lassells (smiling with an effort)—Offer me another play, I hope! 
You must understand, Mr. Jardyne, that it was not because we did not 
appreciate the great qualities of your work, but our arrangements are 
made so long beforehand that it seems hardly fair to the author 

Jardyne (nodding)—I know. Arrangements made till Christmas, 
till Easter, till August! Breakdowns of health, holidays, journeys 
abroad for other plays—one must know what the world is doing! I see 
it all, clearly, so clearly! A busy life—while we authors write—in peace 
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—we write in quiet. (He smiles at Mr. Lassells with disconcerting sweet- 
ness.) That is how you see it too, I believe! I have looked forward 
to this for years. (He takes a long envelope from his coat pocket.) I have 
penetrated the holy of holies at last ! 

Lassells (looking greedily at the envelope)—I shall be very glad to 
consider anything of yours, Mr. Jardyne ! 

Jardyne (shutting his eyes with an expression of beatitude)—Those 
words are honey to me !—Honey !—And yesterday I lacked bread !—Oh, 
don’t be disturbed—I lack it no longer !—I taste the joy now of looking 
backward—retracing in imagination a way which I almost love—in safety, 
for J shall not go back! Then, Mr. Lassells, I looked ahead—sometimes 
with hatred—I visualised what I would do—would wish to do—one day ! 
But now all that bitterness has evaporated. I see you as you are—very 
like other men—and I am filled, not with hate, but with a kind of pity !— 
for our wills are at war no more. 

Lassells (who is rather at sea as to the drift of this, but dislikes the word 
pity)—I am sure you are exceedingly generous, Mr. Jardyne. These 
mistakes will arise occasionally. If you knew how much we have to read ! 
Look! (He opens drawer after drawer of the centre table.) All full of 
plays! Unread plays! 

Jardyne—Will you put my manuscript there, please Mr, Lassells? 

Lassells—Oh, no. I will read it at once. 

Jardyne—No, please. (He lays it himself in the open drawer, and then 
shuts the drawer.) That would be too much. 

Lassells—Yet I promise you I will read it very soon. 

Jardyne ! —Promise—a beautiful word ! Once I hoped when I heard 
that word—but performance kept no day ! 

Lassells—This time you shall have no cause for complaint. Look 
here—I will read it over the week-end, and let you have your answer next 
week. 

Jardyne—How heroic ! 

Lassells—Not heroic; merely business-like. And a great pleasure 
too. 

Jardyne (dreamily)—I have other plays—adumbrated, not written. 
(Pattering.) Ihave the play of the man who sold his soul for bread and butter 
and never got it, so he thought he had committed the unforgivable sin, and 
had to change his religion in order to die in peace ; which he did, and 
nobody knows the upshot, except that it comforted him! I have the play 
of the woman who supported her husband by her own labour, and he 
unselfishly killed her because she was growing unsightly ; but she came 
to him with manna from heaven all young and lovely, and he was so happy 
that he knew he’d done right !—and lots of other plays that leave you 
wondering at the infinite varieties of effect and cause, and show you how 
and why the lost traveller still dreams of a heaven, the poet of a mistress— 
even the scoundrel has his divinity—and the woman—I don’t quite know 
what the woman dreams of—I won’t answer for her—— 
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Tupper—I’m afraid I don’t follow! Do you suggest that these 
ideas will result in marketable plays ¢ 

Jardyne—Some day, Mr. Tupper. ; 

Tupper—I’ve no doubt you know best. But to the plain man they 
seem just topsy-turvy thoughts—the end justifying the means and all that. 
It’s a bit beyond me. 

Jardyne—The means justify the end—or the lack of end! How 
else should we be forgiven¢ But it is human nature—and one must 
not speak with disrespect of human nature! Of course, if you think 
I’m talking nonsense 

Lassells (with an air of being impressed)—I think there’s something 


in it 


Jardyne (very seriously)—There is always something in the words 
of a man who has had a success. 

Lassells—And I should like to make you an offer. Will you give 
me an option on your next play’ Seven and a half per cent. on gross 
receipts throughout. 

Jardyne—I promise. I will give you an option on my next play ! 

Tupper—Let me advise you for your own sake, Mr. Jardyne, to have 
the agreement made as soon as possible. The terms are unusual, for a 
new writer, as you probably know; and if another play came along Mr. 
Lassells might regret his offer. 

Lassells—I will send you the form of agreement to-morrow. I have 
no wish to draw back. Let me see—are you in the telephone book ¢ 

Jardyne—Below my room, my single room, Mr. Lassells, is a fruit 
merchant’s shop. It is in the Covent Garden district—quite near to you. 
The telephone is in the shop. My landlord’s number is Floral 235. The 
address, 4 Mignonette Lane. If you want to hear more of me 

Lassells—I will communicate with you to-morrow. I hope you will 
honour me with a visit whenever you have work to place. I don’t mind 
telling you—we are at our wits’ end for a good play ! 

Jardyne (rising)—I wish I had known before! Whenever you are 
in need of such a thing again, please think of me. (Puts out his hand.) 

Lassells (taking it)—You may be sure. (Jnvoluntarily)—Why, how 
cold——(checks himself.) 

Jardyne (smiling)—Cold hands, warm heart ! 

(He bows to Tupper, who is farther from him, and goes, with a light 
and rather gracious air.) 

Tupper—That’s passed off better than might have been expected! (He 
rubs his hands contentedly.) I rather like the little chap. 
Lassells—Beckhouse, has Jardyne ever done anything to offend 
you ¢ 

Beckhouse (still writing)—Offend¢ What do you mean? I hardly 
know the man, 

Lassells—Why didn’t you have a word with him ¢ 

Beckhouse (turning round)—When ¢ 
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Lassells—When ¢ When do you suppose?’ Now, of course ! 

Beckhouse—I haven't the very foggiest what you’re driving at. 

Lassells—I think it would have been civil to speak to Jardyne when 
he was here, and commonsense, if you are to produce his work ! 

Beckhouse (incredulously)—Has Jardyne been here ¢ 

Tupper—You don’t mean to bluff that you didn’t see him ! 

Beckhouse (in astonishment)—See him ! 

Lassells—See him. Didn’t yourecognise theman¢ You heard us ¢ 

Beckhouse—Has anyone been here ¢ 

Tupper—Goodness, Beckhouse, are you sober ¢ 

Beckhouse—I believe so. 

Tupper—Are you usually so engrossed in your work ¢ 

Lassells—Or have you been to sleep ¢ 

Tupper—He’s bluffing ! 

Beckhouse (standing up)—I give you my word of honour I didn’t 
know anyone had been in the room. If you don’t believe me you needn’t, 
but it’s the fact. (He goes, with great dignity.) 

Lassells—What a rum business! Was he asleep? 

Tupper—I don’t know. I never looked at him. Has he usually 
this gift of self-absorption ¢ 

Lassells—I’ve never noticed it before. I say, Tupper, good for 
us, what¢ Anoptionon Jardyne’s next, anda manuscriptinhand! What 
is Brearly thinking of ¢ 

Tupper—What is Jardyne thinking of ¢ Brearly is ten times solider 
than we are! He doesn’t seem to be much of a man of business, thank 
God! Give me the script, Lassells. What's it called ¢ 

Lassells—I didn’t look at it. (Opens the drawer.) It was ina yellowish 
envelope. (Rummages.) It must have got caught to the back. No—I 
say—it isn’t there ! 

Tupper—Nonsense, man. It must be. 

Lassells—It isn’t ! 

Tupper (laughing)—You’re as bad as Beckhouse ! 

Lassells—Look for yourself! (He pulls out the drawer and puts it 
on the table.) 58 Ty 

Tupper (looking through the half-dozen or so)—No. _ It certainly isn’t 
there. Are you sure that is the right drawer ¢ 

Lassells—You saw him put it there yourself. It was the only one 
that was open. I saw it too. He must be a conjuror. 

Tupper (laughing)—He has rather that look. But I wish he wouldn't 
practise his sleight-of-hand on us! When, now, did he slip it out again ¢ 
Before he shut it’ I expect so. We shouldn’t be watching him very 
closely—not his hands. He must be a smart little man. Lassells, you 
don’t think it’s all a hoax, and that he doesn’t mean to sent us a play at all ¢ 

st Lassells—That was just the explanation that occurred to me. A 
man like that—he’s an eccentric person—might do anything ! And we 
can’t expose him, as the laugh would be on the other side. Besides, 
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trust Brearly to have the option already! We ought to have realised 
that. 

Tupper—It’s one of the most outrageous things I’ve ever heard of ! 

Lassells—If he comes again I won’t have him admitted! I wonder 
if Trots knew anything about it ¢ (Takes the speaking tube)—Miss Trotman, 
I wish you’d come here for a minute. (He paces up and down.) (Enter 
Miss Trotman.) Miss Trotman, who sent Mr. Jardyne up to me ¢ 

Miss T. (eagerly)—Mr. Jardyne¢ I didn’t know he’d been here. 

Lassells—Cleared! So you didn’t see him ¢ 

Miss T—No. How I wish I had done! I’d have liked to tell him 
how I loved his play. 

Lassells—I want you to ring him up for me, and ask him whether 
he took away his script inadvertently or on purpose. 

Miss T.—Yes, Mr. Lassells. (She offers to go.) 

Lassells—No, do it from here. Use my telephone. I want to 
know what he says. 

(Miss Trotman’s face falls, but she takes the receiver.) 

Lassells—Have you the number? I have it here. 

Miss T. (almost before he speaks)—Floral 235, please. 

Lassells—No need to ask, I see. Ask for Mr. Jardyne. (To Tupper) 
—He must be back, I suppose; it’s only a stone’s throw. That is, if he 
went straight back. (To Miss T.)—If he isn’t back don’t say who is 
calling. I'll ring up later. 

Miss T.—Yes. Is that Floral 235 ¢ May I speak to Mr. Jardyne ¢ 
No. Oh, but I must. She says I can’t speak to Mr. Jardyne. But it’s 
most important, it’s business. What ¢—What ¢—What¢ But it can’t be. 
No, it can’t be, it can’t. (Almost shrieking)—But it can’t. She says Mr. 
Jardyne’s dead! (Drops the receiver.) Oh, oh! (With one moment’s flash 
of utter hate)—He’s been killed! Iknowit! Starved! 

Lassells—Let me come, you little fool! (Down the receiver)—This 
is the Crown Theatre speaking. Mr. Lassells, the manager. I want 
to speak to Mr. Jardyne. What¢—What¢ But he was here a quarter 
of an hour ago! What are you talking about?’ There must be a mistake. 
Died at midday: But it can’t be true—it’s impossible! I tell you I 
have the witness of my own eyes! Well, madam, excuse me; I didn’t 
mean to doubt your word, but it’s incredible! No, wait a moment—don’t 
gO ss peas shut me off! (Zo Tupper)—She thinks she’s speaking the 
truth ! 

Tupper—Well, this is an extraordinary business! It almost makes 
you believe in heaven, and all that! I say, I wish we hadn’t turned the 
poor chap down, don’t you ¢ 

Lassells—That’s just what I was thinking. But, Tupper, he was 
here! There’s no doubt about that ! 

Tupper—Seems to me that is just the doubt ! 

Lassells—If you talk like that I shall think you’re as mad as the rest 
of them ! 
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Tupper—I think we’re both mad, whichever way you look at it! 
Where’s the script? What about Beckhouse? I don’t half like it ! 
(To Miss Trotman, who is crying, oblivious to everything but the news she 
has received)—For goodness sake dry your eyes and go home, my dear. 
(To Lassells)—If it’s true it will be in the papers by now. (Miss Trotman 
goes, still sobbing.) Listen, they are crying something now. (He opens 
the window. A newsman’s voice is heard.) It’s true right enough! (He 
listens.) ‘* New playwright’s sudden death.” (Turns back from window.) 
I say, Lassells, not a word of this to anyone! They'd never believe it. 
I’m not quite sure I believe it myself. Do you? 

Lassells—I don’t know. I don’t know that I believe in much. I’m 
not given to over-credulity. But it makes one think there may be some- 
thing—it makes me wish I’d seen the poor chap earlier 

Tupper—Yes. Business is business, and all that, but 

Lassells—But for the moment I feel damned sentimental—ready to 
be soft with all the world. If someone offered me another play I’d be 
a fool with him. I wish we didn’t have to turn people down—you 
know. 

Tupper—Yes, I know, old chap ; but it’ll pass off ! 

Lassells (after a pause)—I say, Tupper, I say !—Don’t you see ¢— 
There’s a kink in this business! Neither you nor I would know Jardyne 
if we did see him ! 

Tupper—No. 

Lassells—And we're the only people who saw him ! 

Tupper—Well ¢ 

Lassells—Then of course it wasn’t him ! 

Tupper—I don’t think I take your meaning. 

Lassells—If we don’t know him—doesn’t it seem to you it must have 
been someone else—impersonating him for a hoax ¢ 

Tupper—I'd like to think so, but I don’t. 

Lassells—Of course it was! Tupper, this is an enormous relief to 
my mind—— 

Tupper—Well, if you take it like that—— 

Lassells—For one’s human, after all! I don’t like anything unnatural. 
Never did. Let’s go out and have a drink. (He turns towards the wall 
where his hat and coat hang). 

(But a Commissionaire appears at the door R.C.) 

Comm—There’s a lady waiting for you, sir—Miss Mary Joyce. She 
says she has an appointment. 

Lassells—Curse! Well, Tupper, you can wait. Go through into 
the office. Iwon’t keep you a moment. Time it if you like. Show her 
up, Stone. 

(Lassells seats himself in an armchair, picks up the morning paper. 
and appears to be absorbed in it. Tupper is down left by the office door.) 

Lassells—Trust me to make short work 

Tupper—All right, old chap; she may be pretty. 
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Lassells—I doubt it. I know her name. She’s been playing in 
repertory in one of the Northern towns for three years, and nobody else 
has brought her to London. 

(A young woman is shown in. Lassells appears to be more absorbed 
in his paper than anybody ever was. For several minutes she remains stand- 
ing, uncertain what to do. Tupper, after a second’s pause, goes, L.) 

Lassells (looking up)—I beg your pardon. I didn’t see you. (He 
half rises and indicates a chair. His back is to the window, the light from 
which is full in her face. In this moment he has realised that for an 
actress she is not very assertive or well dressed. She evidently does not 
believe in acting when she is not on the stage.) Miss Joyce, I think. Well, 
Miss Joyce, it is very kind of you to come to see me. Want to come to 
London, do yous’ But why? I wish I was out of it! (Miss Joyce 
tries to speak.) But the cast for our new play is—no—the name of the 
play at present is a secret—but the cast is made up! In fact, we start 
rehearsals next week. What have you done in London ¢ 

Miss J.—For several years nothing. I’ve been with the Darlington 
Repertory for three years, playing lead for the last year, and —— 

Lassells—Yes, of course ; I know Darlington, but —— 

Miss J.—Before that I toured in Shakespeare and old comedy with 
Martins, and before then —— 

Lassells (interrupting)—What do you usually play?’ Character? 
Could you play, for instance, such a part as Miss Allan is now taking in 
this theatres Though of course we have her—very fine indeed—you 
should see her. No, Miss Joyce, thank you very much indeed, but at 
present—I will keep your name before me, and let you know if we have 
anything. Yes, I have your address—it was on your letter. 

Miss J.—But won’t you come to see me do something¢ Iam playing 
on Sunday night for the Avantists. Quite a good little part. 

Lassells—I am very sorry—I should have liked it beyond anything. 
But I go out of town for the week-end. Thank you very much. You 
may be quite sure (He stands up and holds out his hand so as to hypnotise 
her into a like action.) Good-bye, Miss Joyce. Very pleased to meet 
you. No, I never forget 

(Hands her out of the room R. C.) 

(Crosses L.)—Tupper ! 


(Tupper enters.) 


These women seem to think it’s to their credit to have a long record ! 
Good Lord, she’s not much to look at! I thought I should never get rid 
of her. By the way, I must remember that little niece of yours—smart 
little girl! Tupper, I’m at my wits’ end for a new play. Do you think 
Chubb has another and could get someone to put the money up ¢ I must 
have a word with him, Hard luck we’ve missed Jardyne! Come along 
for that drink, 


[Curtain.]} 


The Reaping Race. 


By LIAM O’FLAHERTY, 


T dawn the reapers were already in the rye field. It was the big 

rectangular field owned by James McDara, the retired engineer. 

The field started on the slope of a hill and ran down gently to the sea- 

road that was covered with sand. It was bound by a low stone fence, 

and the yellow heads of the rye-stalks leaned out over the fence all round 

in a thick mass, jostling and crushing one another as the morning breeze 
swept over them with a swishing sound. 

McDara himself, a white-haired old man in grey tweeds, was standing 
outside the fence on the sea-road, waving his stick and talking to a few 
people who had gathered even at that early hour. His brick-red face 
was all excitement, and he waved his blackthorn stick as he talked in a 
loud voice to the men about him. 

**T measured it out yesterday,’’ he was saying, ‘‘ as even as it could 
be done. Upon my honour there isn’t an inch in the difference between 
one strip and another of the three strips. D’ye see: I have laid lines 
along the length of the field so they can’t go wrong. Come here and 
I'll show ye.” 

He led the men along from end to end of the field and showed how he 
had measured it off into three even parts and marked the strips with 
lines laid along the ground. 

** Now, it couldn’t be fairer,” cried the old man, as excited as a 
schoolboy. ‘* When I fire my revolver they’ll all start together, and the 
first couple to finish their strip gets a five pound note.” 

_ The peasants nodded their heads and looked at old McDara seriously, 
although each one of them thought he was crazy to spend five pounds 
on the cutting of a field that could be cut for two pounds. They were, 
however, almost as excited as McDara himself, for the three best reapers 
in the whole island of Inverara had entered for the competition. § They 
were now at the top of the field on the slope of the hill ready to commence. 
Each had his wife with him to tie the sheaves as they were cut and bring 
food and drink. 

They had cast lots for the strips by drawing three pieces of seaweed 
from McDara’s hat. Now they had taken up position on their strips 
awaiting the signal. Although the sun had not yet warmed the earth 
and the sea breeze was cold, each man had stripped to his shirt. The 
shirts were open at the chest and the sleeves were rolled above the elbow. 
They wore grey woollen shirts. Around his waist each had a multi- 
coloured ‘‘ crios,” a long knitted belt made of pure wool. Below that they 
wore a white frieze drawers with the ends tucked into woollen stockings 
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that were embroidered at the tops. Their feet were protected by raw-hide 
shoes. Noneofthemworeacap. The womenall wore red petticoats, with 
a little shawl tied around their heads. 

On the left were Michael Gill and his wife, Susan. Michael was a 
long wiry man, with fair hair that came down over his forehead and was 
cropped to the bone all round the skull. He had a hook nose, and his 
lean jaws were continually moving backwards and forwards. His little 
blue eyes were fixed on the ground, and his long white eyelashes almost 
touched his cheek-bones, as if he slept. He stood motionless, with his 
reaping-hook in his right hand and his left hand in his belt. Now and 
again he raised his eyelashes, listening for the signal to commence. His 
wife was almost as tall as himself, but she was plump and rosy-cheeked. 
A silent woman, she stood there thinking of her eight-months-old son 
whom she had left at home in charge of her mother. 

In the middle Johnny Bodkin stood with his arms folded and his 
legs spread wide apart, talking to his wife in a low serious voice. He was 
a huge man, with fleshy limbs and neck, and black hair that had gone 
bald over his forehead. His forehead was very white and his cheeks 
were very red. He always frowned, twitching his black eyebrows. His 
wife, Mary, was short, thin, sallow-faced, and her upper teeth protruded 
slightly over her lower lip. 

On the right was Pat Considine and his wife, Kate. Kate was very 
big and brawny, with a freckled face and a very marked moustache on her 
upper lip. She had a great mop of sandy-coloured curly hair that kept 
coming undone. She talked to her husband in a loud, gruff, masculine 
voice, full of good humour. Her husband, on the other hand, was a 
small man, small and slim, and beginning to get wrinkles in his face, 
although he was not yet forty. His face had once been a brick-red colour, 
but now it was becoming sallow. He had lost most of his front teeth. 
He stood loosely, grinning towards McDara, his little loose slim body 
hiding its strength. 

Then McDara waved his stick. He lifted his arm. A shot rang 
out. The reaping race began. In one movement the three men sank 
to their right knees like soldiers on parade at musketry practice. Their 
left hands in the same movement closed about a bunch of rye-stalks. 
The curved reaping hooks whirled inthe air, and then there was a crunch- 
ing sound, the sound that hungry cows make eating long fresh grass in 
spring. Then three little slender bunches of rye-stalks lay flat on the dewy 
grass beneath the fence, one bunch behind each reaper’s bent left leg. 
The three women waited in nervous silence for the first sheaf. It would 
be an omen of victory or defeat. One, two, three, four bunches .. . 
Johnny Bodkin, snorting like a furious horse, was dropping his bunches 
almost without stopping. With a loud cheer he raised his reaping hook 
in the air and spat on it, crying ‘‘ First sheaf!’’ His wife dived at it 
with both hands. Separating a little bunch of stalks, she encircled the 
head of the sheaf and then bound it with amazing rapidity, her long thin 
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fingers moving like knitting needles, The other reapers and their wives 
had not paused to look. All three reapers had cut their first sheaves and 
their wives were on their knees tying. 

Working in the same furious manner in which he had begun, Bodkin 
was soon far ahead of his competitors. He was cutting his sheaves in 
an untidy manner, and he was leaving hummocks behind him on the ground 
owing to the irregularities of his strokes, but his speed and strength were 
amazing. His great hands whirled the hook and closed on the stalks in 
a ponderous manner, and his body hurtled along like the carcase of an 
elephant trotting through a forest, but there was a rhythm in the never- 
ending movement of his limbs that was not without beauty. And behind 
came his wife, tying, tying speedily, with her hard face gathered together 
in a serious frown like a person meditating on a grave decision. 

Considine and his wife were second. Considine, now that he was 
in action, showed surprising strength and an agility that was goat-like. 
When his lean, long, bony arms moved to slash the rye, muscles sprang 
up all over his bent back like an intricate series of springs being pressed. 
Every time he hopped on his right knee to move along his line of reaping 
he emitted a sound like a groan cut short. His wife, already perspiring 
heavily, worked almost on his heels, continually urging him on, laughing 
and joking in her habitual loud hearty voice. 

Michael Gill and his wife came last. Gill had begun to reap with 
the slow methodic movements of a machine driven at low pressure. He 
continued at exactly the same pace, never changing, never looking up 
to see where his opponents were. His long lean hands moved noiselessly, 
and only the sharp crunching rush of the teeth of his reaping hook through 
the yellow stalks of the rye could be heard. His long drooping eyelashes 
were always directed towards the point where his hook was cutting, He 
never looked behind to see had he enough for a sheaf before beginning 
another. All his movements were calculated beforehand, calm, mono- 
tonous, deadly accurate. Even his breathing was light, and came through 
his nose like one who sleeps healthily. His wife moved behind him in 
the same manner, tying each sheaf daintily, without exertion. 

As the day advanced people gathered from all quarters watching 
the reapers. The sun rose into the heavens. There was a fierce heat. 
Not a breath of wind. The rye-stalks no longer moved. They stood 
in perfect silence, their heads a whitish colour, their stalks golden. Already 
there was a large irregular gash in the rye, ever increasing. The bare patch, 
green with little clover plants that had been sown with the rye, was dotted 
with sheaves, already whitening in the hot sun. Through the hum of 
conversation the regular crunching of the reaping hooks could be heard. 

A little before noon Bodkin had cut half his strip. A stone had been 
placed on the marking line at half-way, and when Bodkin reached the stone 
he stood up with the stone in his hand and yelled: ‘* This is a proof,” 
he cried, ‘‘ that there was never a man born in the island of Inverara as 
good as Johnny Bodkin.”” There was an answering cheer from the crowd 
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on the fence, but big Kate Considine humorously waved a sheaf above 
her head and yelled in her rough man’s voice: ‘‘ The day is young yet, 
Bodkin of the soft flesh !’? The crowd roared with laughter, and Bodkin 
fumed, but he did not reply. His wits were not very sharp. Gill and his 
wife took no notice. They did not raise their eyes from the reaping. 

Bodkin’s wife was the first to go for the mid-day meal. She brought 
a can full of cold tea and a whole oven cake of white flour, cut in large 
pieces, each piece coated heavily with butter. She had four eggs, too, 
boiled hard. The Bodkin couple had no children, and on that account 
they could afford to live well, at least far better than the other peasants. 
Bodkin just dropped his reaping hook and ravenously devoured three of 
the eggs, while his wife, no less hungrily, ate the fourth. Then Bodkin 
began to eat the bread and butter and drink the cold tea with as much speed 
as he had reaped the rye. It took him and his wife exactly two minutes 
and three-quarters to finish that great quantity of food and drink. Out 
of curiosity, Gallagher, the doctor, counted the time down on the shore 
road. As soon as they had finished eating they set to work again as 
fiercely as ever. 

Considine had come level with Bodkin, just as Bodkin resumed work, 
and instead of taking a rest for their meal, Considine and his wife ate in 
the ancient fashion current among Inverara peasants during contests 
of the kind. Kate fed her husband as he worked with buttered oaten 
cake. Now and again she handed him the tea-can and he paused to take 
a drink. In that way he was still almost level with Bodkin when he had 
finished eating. The spectators were greatly excited at this eagerness 
on the part of Considine, and some began to say that he would win the 
race. 
Nobody took any notice of Gill and his wife, but they had never 
stopped to eat, and they had steadily drawn nearer to their opponents. 
They were still some distance in the rear, but they seemed quite fresh, 
whereas Bodkin appeared to be getting exhausted, handicapped by his 
heavy meal, and Considine was obviously using up the reserves of his 
strength. Then, when they reached the stone at half-way, Gill quietly 
laid down his hook and told his wife to bring the meal. She brought 
it from the fence, buttered oaten bread and a bottle of new milk, with 
oatmeal in the bottom of the bottle. They ate slowly, and then rested 
for a while. People began to jeer at them when they saw them resting, 
but they took no notice. After about twenty minutes they got up to go 
to work again. A derisive cheer arose, and an old man cried out: ‘* Yer 
a disgrace to me name, Michael,” ‘‘ Never mind, father,’’ called Michael, 
** the race isn’t finished yet.’ Then he spat on his hands and seized his 
hook once more. 

Then, indeed, excitement rose to a high pitch, because the Gill 
couple resumed work at a great speed. Their movements were as 
mechanical and regular as before, but they worked at almost twice the 
speed. People began to shout at them. Then betting began among the 
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gentry. Until now the excitement had not been intense, because it seemed 
a foregone conclusion that Bodkin would win since he was so far ahead. 
Now, however, Bodkin’s supremacy was challenged. He still was a long 
way ahead of Gill, but he was visibly tired, and his hook made mistakes 
now and again, gripping the earth with its point. Bodkin was lathered 
with sweat. He now began to look behind him at Gill, irritated by the 
shouts of the people. 

Just before four o’clock Considine suddenly collapsed, utterly 
exhausted. He had to be carried over to the fence. A crowd gathered 
around, and the rector, Mr. Robertson, gave him a swig from his brandy 
flask that revived him. He made an effort to go back to work, but he was 
unable to rise. ‘‘ Stay there,” said his wife angrily, ‘‘ you’re finished. 
I'll carry on myself.” Rolling up her sleeves farther on her fat arms, 
she went back to the reaping hook, and with a loud yell began to reap 
furiously. ** Bravo,” cried McDara, ‘‘ I’ll give the woman a special 
prize. Gallagher,” he cried, hitting the doctor on the shoulder, ‘‘ after 
all...the Irish race . . . ye know what I mean .. . man, alive.’ 

But all centred their attention on the struggle between Bodkin and 
Gill. Spurred by rage, Bodkin had made a supreme effort, and he began 
to gain ground once more. His immense body, moving from left to right 
and back again across his line of reaping, seemed to swallow the long 
yellow rye stalks, so quickly did they fall before it. And as the sheaf was 
completed his lean wife grabbed it up and tied it. But still, when Bodkin 
paused at five o’clock to cast a look behind him, there was Gill coming with 
terrible regularity. Bodkin suddenly felt all the weariness of the day 
overcome him. 

It struck him first in the shape of an intense thirst. Hesent his wife 
up to the fence for their extra can of tea. When she came back with it 
he began to drink. But the more he drank the thirstier he became. His 
friends in the crowd of spectators shouted at him in warning, but his thirst 
maddened him. He kept drinking. The shore wall and victory were very 
near now. He kept looking towards it in a dazed way as he whirled his 
hook. And he kept drinking, Then his senses began to dull. He became 
sleepy. His movements became almost unconscious. He only saw 
the wall, and he fought on. He began to talk to himself. He reached 
the wall at one end of his strip. He had only to cut down to the other end 
and finish. Three sheaves more, and then ... Best man in Inverara 
. + « Five Pound Note... 

But just then a ringing cheer came to his ears, and the cry rose on the 
air: ‘‘ Gill has won.” Bodkin collapsed with a groan, 
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By DOROTHY MACARDLE, 


“ if it the handwriting of a maniac ¢ ” 
‘* A maniac?’ Onthe contrary!’ I exclaimed at the first glance. 

The letter which Desmond had offered me for ‘‘ diagnoisis,” as he 
called my graphology, was dated more than twelve months back from 
Milan. It was written on thin paper with a fine-pointed pen. It was 
a request, expressed in stately English, with a curious mixture of dignity 
and appeal, that the writer might be permitted to visit my friend in his 
Alpine solitude ‘‘ with a view to persuading you to allow me to purchase 
an article sold to you by the trustees of my property in Ravenna four 
years ago—an article the possession of which is vital to my peace—even 
to my sanity—of mind.” It was signed with the name of a great Italian 
family, by whose wish, however, the name is not to be disclosed. 

The style of the letter was intriguing, the caligraphy even more so. 

* On the contrary,’’ I replied to Desmond’s question, ‘‘ it is the writ- 
ing of a logician, severely intellectual and analytic. There is, however, 
a controlled nervousness in the script—I use ‘‘ nervousness,’’ of course, 
in the medical sense ue 

‘* Go on,’’ Desmond urged, sitting forward in his chair. ‘‘ I want 
to hear all you can make out. Then I have something to tell you.’ 

‘* An extraordinarily interesting character,’”’ was my conclusion. 
‘“'The self-command and artistic sensitiveness of a highly-cultured 
personality seem to be balanced against something passionate, almost 
primitive. .. . Should the balance be over-set,” I added, ‘‘ it is con- 
ceivable that mental derangement might result.”’ 

‘* Mental derangement ¢ ’’ Desmond repeated meditatively. ‘‘ Yes...” 
Then he looked up at me with his odd, dry little smile. ‘‘ Did you ever 
suspect me of incipient lunacy, Jim? ”’ 

‘“*T have suspected you of many thmgs, Avic,’” I answered, ‘‘ but 
not, so far, of that.” 

‘* Tf the Count was mad, I was mad,” he said then. 

He was looking up at the loveliest of the many beautiful things which 
he had accumulated to cheer his exile in the snows—a mirror framed in 
gesso work, an enchantingly moulded garland of fruit and flowers. The 
glass was slightly convex, its form a perfect round. The rich paint and 
gilding of the frame were dimmed with age, but nothing could exceed 
the grace and tenderness of the design: the artist had fashioned it, you 
might imagine, to frame one loved face. 

It hung alone at the end of the room on a canvas-covered wall. A 
long altar-table below it held candles in an antique sconce which, lighted 
now, made the mirror bloom out in the twilight like a great, luminous rose. 

“Tt was your mirror that he wanted ¢’”’ I said. 

“Yes, it was the mirror . . . the poor old man!” 

‘And you refused to sell it ¢ ”’ 

““No, no! How could I, in the circumstances, refuse ¢ ”” 
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* Are you going to tell me the story or are you not ¢” 

Desmond laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I am going to tell you—since you swear 
you never thought me mad.” 

Desmond was better than when I last visited him—no doubt about 
that. That precious young life, which I had despaired of three years 
ago, was going to be saved. 

It was with a sense of great contentment that I settled down in a 
deep chair by the wood fire to hear his tale. 


** I bought the mirror five or six years ago,” he said, ‘‘ in a solitary 
old house in the forest between Venice and Ravenna—‘ Ravenna’s 
immemorial wood .. .’ 

The house was falling into decay; so were the old couple who took 
care of it. The trustees were selling the furniture and converting the 
house into a saw-mill, I believe. No one would live in it; there was 
some melancholy legend . . . I could learn no details at the time. 

It all struck me as rather tragic. The rooms remained just as 
their owner had left them, and nothing more exquisite could be conceived. 
The bedroom in which this mirror hung might have been the bridal- 
chamber of a queen. 

I paid more than I could afford for the mirror—I would haye beggared 
myself sooner than let it go; and during that winter when I was so ill, 
when you banished me here and I nearly perished of home-sickness, it 
was my mirror of Shalott. 

I used to lie on the couch there, watching it, all that endless spring. 
It reflected the snow-mists that rose from the mountain, and the sky. 
I used to be pretending to myself that the Shatzalp was Carrantuohill. ... 
Watching the clouds drift past and change and shape themselves was the 
only occupation I had energy for then. _I liked seeing the vermilion 
flush come on them at sunset and fade to violet and dull blue, until the 
twilight made all one, and my mirror hung in the dusk like a full moon. 

It was then, in the dead quiet and loneliness, before Guiseppe 
came in to light the candles, when the mirror gathered a soft, wan radiance 
into itself, that I used to see her face. 

It was her hair, I suppose, that made the faint, cloudy aura: it 
seemed to fly out wide, light as vapour, floating around her head, pale 
gold. I never saw her face for more than a moment, and those moments 
were ecstasies of wonder and pain: her face was so young and piteous, 
and her beauty was beyond anything words could tell.” 

He paused. I was watching him closely, astonished, but he seemed 
lost in his memories and did not look up. 

Nearly every night she came, for a while,” he continued, ‘* but 
her eyes never met mine. She seemed to be looking past or through 
me in unappeasable longing, for someone who was not there. 

‘Rest in peace, sweet soul!’ I used to say.... But all day I 
would wait hungrily for her coming, holding Death at arm’s length, 
sometimes, only to see her again. 

When I grew stronger she ceased to come. 
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I missed her inexpressibly—not as one misses a place or a person, 
rather as you miss the creatures of your own imagination after you have 
finished a book. I began to think of her, at last, as a creation of my own. 
Then, out of the void, that letter came.” 

You knew nothing at all, previously,’ I interrupted, ‘‘ about this 
man whose treasures you had bought: ”’ 

Nothing. At the time of the sale he was regarded as non-existant. 
I thought him dead. That was explained later on. 

Have you ever felt the shock of an earth-tremor ¢ The coming 
of the letter was like that. The thought of losing the mirror threw me, 
literally, into a fever. I had the contemptible idea at first of not replying 
to it at all. Then I thought of simply refusing an interview—saying that 
I received no visitors here and would not sell. But the wording of his 
request made it seem brutal to do that. Isat on that couch, in the dark, 
for hours, in a state of agitation that I suppose was childish. I had a 
conviction that if the Italian once crossed my threshold he would have 
his way with me. 

‘The mirror is mine: I bought it,’ I said to myself, and felt a 
very Shylock in saying the words. It was not mine: I had no right to 
it; I knew that in my heart and soul. 

You know how you can gaze into a glass until oblivion drowns you. 
I think I was looking into it like that, seeking the heart of its mystery. ... 
I remember something like a breath appearing in it—a faint, luminous 
cloud ; I saw that it was the light, honey-golden cloud of her hair. Then 
I saw her face as before, so pale, so forlorn and afraid. . . . Her eyes, 
soft as a child’s, were wide with trouble; her lips were parted a little ; 
her breath seemed held. ... 

As though my sight were failing me, the image faded. 

I lit candles and answered the letter then, begging the Count to 
do me the honour of visiting me for a few days. 

I wish I had not lost the letter in which he replied. His thanks 
were charmingly expressed. ‘I come as one hermit to another,’ he wrote. 
I felt eager, in spite of my apprehension, to meet the old man. 

It was on an April evening, in the thick of a sudden snow-storm 
that I heard the bells of his sleigh coming up. 

The man servant who accompanied him, and who helped him out 
of his furs, was terribly concerned at his having been exposed to the snow. 

The Count took my hand and thanked me for receiving him in a 
manner at once courtly and impulsive. His whole personality struck 
me instantly as having something in it—some pleasant quality—a quarter 
of a century out of date, 

It would have been difficult to tell his age. He stooped a good 
- deal, but from illness or scholarly habits, one would guess. His face 
was very thin, delicate and austere, with deep eye-sockets and high 
cheek-bones. His lips, closely pressed together, were full of sensitive 
life—of suffering, was my first thought. 

He had the most beautiful hands I have ever seen. 
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In spite of his look of inbred and inherited authority there was 
something hesitant, dependent, in his way of looking about him; one 
felt that he needed care. 

I conducted him at once to his own room. 

My intention was to leave the question of the mirror untouched 
until the morning and not to open this room till then. 

We dined in the breakfast room. 

At dinner, I remember, he talked about Ireland, and astonished 
me by his comprehension. He passed to reminiscences of the Risorgi- 
mento and of Mazzini. 

“It is a Mazzini, is it not,’ he said, ‘ that Ireland needs?’ 

I agreed. 

‘But you will not agree with me,’ he said then, smiling, ‘ when I 
suggest that it is your incorrigible belief in a future existence that makes 
you too apt to failure in this?’ 

‘You have no faith, then,’ I asked him frankly, ‘in an existence 
after death ¢’” 

He smiled as he answered: ‘I have had no evidence of it,’ but 
a sudden spasm of anguish fixed the smile, so that his face, for a moment, 
was like a tragic mask. 

He looked fragile and tired in the extreme, but when, after dinner, 
I suggested that he might wish to retire, disappointment brought a flush 
to his cheeks. I realised that I must bring him to the mirror at once, 

When I had lit the candles I brought him into this room. He was 
exerting intense self-control. The stick on which he leaned with both 
hands shook under him, and his breath came between clenched teeth. 

‘It is very lovely, is it not?’ he said to me in measured tones ; 
then he collapsed into that chair, trembling, and sank his face down 


between his hands. 
I knew then, past all doubt or remedy, that the mirror was no 


longer mine. 
‘It is so lovely,’ I answered, ‘and its beauty means so much to 
me, that no offer of money could make me part with it.’ 
He lifted a face so pallid, eyes so despairing, that I added instantly : 
But if you can convince me that you have a right to it beyond question 
of purchase, it is yours.’ 
His face relaxed. 
‘ I was prepared to ask you,’ he said slowly, ‘ to name your own price.’ 
‘It is too beautiful to be bartered,’ I answered. ‘I could not 
take for it one lira more than I paid.’ 
He rested those melancholy eyes of his on mine, searchingly; then 
a very sweet and trustful smile lit up his face. 
‘Tt is my full confidence that I must give you, then,’ he said, and 
I replied that his confidence was what I asked. 
He sat erect in his chair, his face calm and pale, while he told me 
that awful story—a story of passion and violence more fitting to the days 


of the Borgias or the Medici than to our own time. 
E 
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Thirty years before he had brought home to that forest villa of 
his a young Venetian bride. The girl’s father had promised her to a 
wealthy and swaggering Roman whom she abhorred. The lovers were 
married secretly by some good Friar Lawrence, and fled from Venice 
at dawn. They believed that, the deed once done, the Count’s name 
would be a protection, and that they would be unmolested in their forest 
home. They made the perilous journey through Chioggia and Ariano, 
and reached the Pineta on the third day. 

At nightfall they came to the villa which he had prepared for her 
like some palace in a fairy-tale. | One treasure of her own, besides gowns 
and jewels, she had already smuggled from her father’s house—the mirror 
which was an heirloom in her dead mother’s family, and which had been 
her childhood’s first delight. It was already hung in the bridal-chamber 
between the windows, lit up with tall candles, when she came in. 

The old man had half-forgotten me as he recalled how his bride 
sat before the mirror combing her spun-gold hair, singing some wild 
little song for joy of freedom and love, while he stood by her side, smiling 
at her reflection when their eyes met. 

He heard a sound below, and stepped out on to the balcony and 
looked down. Tall pine-trees shaded the lawn; the night was starless ; 
he saw nothing, heard nothing, but the song of a nightingale in the under- 
growth and the cicalas in the grass. He came to his bride again. 

He was standing behind her, drawing her lovely hair out between 
his fingers, when he heard the clangour of the gate-bell and knocking below. 
The tired servants were abed; he turned to go down himself. 

‘Don’t stay long away from me; I shall be lonely in this strange 
place,’ his bride pleaded. He smiled reassuringly to her troubled face 
in the mirror. Then he went down. 

It was a friar, or so he seemed, who came, with some inconsequent 
message from the bride’s father ; he was garrulous, and held the Count 
long in talk. 

As the young lover ran up the stairs again a terrible apprehension 
seized his heart. His call evoked no answer. When he opened the 
door the room was in darkness, empty ;_ the table was overset, the windows 
open, the window-curtain torn down. 

The girl was found three days later, dead, at the bottom of a 
precipitous gorge, above which a horse-path ran. She had thrown herself 
down to escape from her abductor, it was believed. 

The Count pursued the young Roman like a bloodhound for a 
month, while the slow processes of the law crawled on. He found him 
hiding in a hut in a lonely part of the Adriatic coast. He dragged him out 
and flung him over the cliff. 

‘ I was a strong man then,’ he said. 

He went back to his forest home and lived in the basement, shutting 
out the light of day. Life had become a loathsome nightmare, yet he 
thought suicide unworthy of himself. He lived like a stricken animal, 
brooding there. The idea of her exquisite intelligence, her gay, Sweet 
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bravery, her tenderness, dashed out, like a quenched candle, on those 
stones—all that composed her loveliness buried in the earth, ‘to lie in cold 
corruption and to rot . . .’ Such thoughts to him who knew, as he said, 
that there is no soul. ... 

He had the mirror brought down and hung in his dusty room 
and burned candles before it in the dark. He was experimenting, 
cynically, in the workings of his own mind, in the ‘ faculty for self-hypnosis 
which has created all the religions in the world.’ 

‘It is not{ strange, you will admit,’ he said to me, ‘that at last 
hallucinations came. . . . Dreams—in sleep I would see her, singing, 
brushing her shining hair—waking, I would see her face looking out 
at me from the mirror, piteous, afraid, and pale.’ 

“Do not stay long from me,’ she seemed always to be saying; 
‘Tam lonely in this strange place.’ 

* Hallucinations!’ the old man muttered. ‘Ah, how sweet they 
were, yet how fearful! I knew the truth then—that I was mad. I gave 
myself up to my madness with a sort of perverse joy. I surrendered 
myself to the authorities, confessing my crime. I have been in mad- 
houses and in prisons for seven and twenty years.’ 

“* You can guess, Jim, how I felt, hearing that,’” Desmond said. 

** This old man, with a face like Dante, every motion of whose soul 
and body was under tense intellectual control, had given himself to be 
shut up in mad-houses and in prisons because he saw—what I myself 
had seen—had seen, remember, only the night before.’ 

‘* And he wanted the mirror again!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Good God, 
Desmond—what did you do?” 

** Nothing at first; I felt helpless; I sat staring into the fire, waiting 
for the chaos to settle itself in my brain. 

The Count went on talking. He had completely recovered his 
sanity within a short time, he said, and had spent the years in prison 
planning a philosophical work—an *‘ Atheistic Philosophy,’ educing a 
code of virtue from natural law, independent of the ideas of God, religion 
and a soul. It was his intention to devote his remaining years to the 
completion and publication of this work. 

I think he got the notion, from my silence, that I was going to 
refuse. A note of pleading came into his talk. He told me how, when 
the prison gates were opened, he travelled home to find every treasure, 
every symbol of his past life scattered to the winds. 

Everything else he was satisfied to let go, but he set himself to trace 
the mirror as he had once set himself to track a man. By following clues 
that were mere rumours and reminiscences, for ten months, he had found 
me out. 

‘You think all this but a madman’s whim!’ he exclaimed, humbly, 
appealingly, at last. Think it so then! And think that only by possessing 
that mirror again, by living in its presence and finding within it no image 
but my own, can my recovery, my sanity, be assured! If it is a madman’s 
whim, will not you, in pity, in charity, humour it ¢’ 
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I hated to hear the old man talk like that. I began pacing about 
the room. The excitement was devastating. To know that we had seen 
this thing, he and I—to know that such things could be! It was like 
the opening of a window on to a light too strong for mortality to endure. 

Then my responsibility to my guest! To refuse the mirror 
seemed impossible ; to give it to him might be to fling him into madness 
again—if he had ever been mad; into the delusion of it, if he had not. 
I could not bring myself to speak to him of what I had seen. I felt there 
would be an indelicacy, a presumption amounting to sacrilege, in doing 
that. .2, 

At length, however, perhaps from sheer nervous exhaustion, the 
burden slid away from me. There were forces at work in this, I decided, 
undreamed of in our philosophy. I would leave the solution to them. 

‘ The mirror is yours, Count,’ I said; ‘I surrender it to you. I 
beg for your friendship in return.’ 

He laid his hand in mine to rise from his chair. His emotion was 
beyond his control ; his lips quivered ; his eyes filled with tears. 

I took down the mirror and hung it in the Count’s room and placed 
the candles, lighted, on a table under it. His man, who was waiting 
for him anxiously, was dismissed to bed. | The Count drew back the 
heavy curtains and looked out for a while at the empty, snow-muffled night. 

He turned to me at last. 

‘It will take me many years to thank you, my friend,’ he said. 

Then I left him alone. 

I sat up in this room with the door open; I knew that something 
must happen. . . . How could I guess what it would be?” 

Desmond broke off ; an expression of acute distress contracted his face. 

‘“ Would you say I did wrong, Jim, leaving him with it like that, 
nothing told ¢’’ 

** *It is easy for the fool to be wise,’ I quoted, ‘after the event.’ It 
is hard to see what else you could do. . . . As you say, there were higher 
powers...” 

Then I asked: ‘‘ He went mad, there, in that room ¢ ” 

** No,” Desmond answered. ‘* No, thank God. I heard nothing. 
The house was as still as the dead world out-side. I sat there until 
dawn, listening ; then I went out and softly opened his door. The candles 
were guttering out under the mirror; the Count was lying before it, 
full length on the floor, He was dead. You would say, from the look 
on his face, he had died of joy.” 

The dark vitreous blue of the Alpine twilight had closed over us 
as we talked. The mirror in its lustrous frame hung glimmering, like a 
haloed moon, 

“* Tt is yours still, then¢ ”’ was all I could find to say, 

‘*'Yes,”” Desmond answered; ‘‘ but it is empty now.” 

** May they rest in peace,” I said, and Desmond responded, ‘‘ Amen!” 
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The Bookman. 


No. 3. 
THE SAGE SENATOR. 


ORGE had toiled all the morning, eagerly, but in vain. As his 
weekly custom was, he had passed in review the bookshops and stalls 
along the Quay. Hopefully, too, he had sought out the cart of The Little 
Woman, and, at last, despondent and empty-handed, had returned for 
sh second time to the book-carts which were unlimbered in the Narrow 
ay. 

He was weary of the old divinity, the odd law reports, the persistent 
Spectator, the straggling volumes of the Rambler, and that ubiquitous 
Turkish Spy, whose scattered members seem cursed with eternal life. 

To-day the din seemed louder than other days; the cartmen’s cries, 
more empty and absurd, as they bawled: ‘* All good books here! all 
good books! Walk up, neow, jantleman, pick an’ choose whayre ye lyke 
—anywhayre ye lyke! Tew pance each/ tew for three pance ! any book 
on the car, tew pance each ! Good music thayre ! Good music! All music 
an’ magazines a panny!”’ 

To complete his discomfiture, heavy drops of rain, obviously the 
precursors of a downpour, had begun to fall. So George moved away ; 
he turned into a neighbouring bookseller’s, not so much expecting dis- 
coveries as yielding to habit. Sauntering round the shop, once and again, 
he was on the point of leaving when it occurred to him that he had not 
been in the upper rooms for some time. He advanced through the 
embalmed darkness of the back shop and up the staircase, which creaked 
as he moved with lingering step past the piled books and into a room 
where cobwebs were thick and the air heavy with the fragrance of ancient 
leather and decay. 

Listless, he picked up a little book from the floor, a small octavo bound 
in rusty sheep. Suitably adjusting his buccinator muscles, he blew off 
a good deal of the dust, and holding the volume head downwards, at an 
acute angle to keep the rest of the dust from getting into the leaves, he 
opened it—just ajar as it were—so that the cracks in its ancient back 
might not be further enlarged. 

The title was printed in black and red, in these words: ‘‘ The Sage 
Senator Delineated: or, A Discourse of the Qualifications, Endowments, 
Parts, external and internal, Office, Duty and Dignity ofa Perfect Politician, 
with a Discourse of Kingdoms, Republiques and States-Popular,’”’ and 
more as therein. It also appeared that one ‘‘ J. G. Gent.,” was “* the 
onlie begetter ” of these grave matters, and that the book was printed 
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at London by ‘‘ Ja: Cottrel, for Sam. Speed, at the signe of the Printing- 
presse in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1660.” There was an imprimatur written 
on the blank leaf facing the title, and signed ‘‘ Ri: Beresford.” 

The Senator evidently had no love for the late Protector or his issue, 
his supporters or their doings, and when he had occasion to mention 
spades he did so without periphrasis or euphemism; at times, too, he 
could be merry as well as wise, for, as he observed, “‘ it is no offence, I 
presume (if I may be thought a sufficient Apothecary), to put a scruple 
of mirth into a dose of seriousness... mon seria semper.” 

As George closed the book to inspect the binding he noticed for the 
first time a stamp ‘‘ CR,” crowned, on each cover. Wasit really! Strange, 
though, that the Senator should be attired in a common sheepskin jerkin 
and not in morocco or russia, as became a denizen of the royal library. 
Strange, too, that the cypher was only a plain black stamp, not a deep 
impression, rather carelessly done, and not in gold. 

However, the book must have had some connxtion with Charles: 
it might have been his own copy, containing as it did much matter which 
every king ought to know; might, in fact, have been his companion in 
exile, his comfort in the dark watches while he waited for the dawn— 
but then, George recollected, the date destroyed that pleasant hypothesis. 

All this, even if true, though contributing to the interest of a book 
curious enough in itself, would not have endowed it with any extraordinary 
value. Anyhow, he could not leave it behind him: he would purchase 
first and test his conjectures afterwards. That involved a certain risk, 
but it was better than verifying them first and coming back next day to 
find the subject-matter gone. 

He came downstairs to the shop, and holding up the book between 
his finger and thumb—in a way that suggested an aversion to holding it 
at all—he asked the price. He did not mention his conjectures; the book- 
seller was a discerning person, and George felt not the least twinge of 
conscience in leaving him unaided to form hisownopinion. The bookseller 
perused the title page: for the period it was attractive, but ‘‘J. G.”’ puzzled 
him. He hesitated, consulted his authorities, but got no help there ; so he 
informed George that he would like to know more about ‘‘ J. G.” before 
letting him go, and would he mind calling again—didn’t matter—any 
time he was passing. He was closing the book, when his eye caught 
the cypher, which he promptly deciphered as ‘‘ Carolus Rex,”’ so that 
put the colophon on the business, 

George almost staggered from the shop, buttoning his coat against 
the beating rain. The rift in the clouds occasioned by the Finding of 
the Book was closed, and darkness had settled over the earth. Walking 
rapidly, his head bent, he almost collided with his friend Tom Hogan, 
to whom he told the tale. Tom muttered something sympathetic, though 
compelled to admit the adjournment looked bad. 

George continued his way, thinking of the hapless Senator, a prisoner 
confined in a strait jacket of brown paper, doomed to run the gauntlet 
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to-morrow, or, maybe, to-night, between rows of Watts and Lowndes, 
Brunet and Bohn, and a host of other inquisitors and informers. He could 
see the poor man running through the ranks, ducking on this side and that, 
grasping his toga with one hand to keep it from tripping him up, and 
with the other striving to save his head from the blows—and they be- 
labouring him with every name beginning with G they could think of, 
mocking and terrifying him the while with cries of ‘‘ Wretch! we know 
you!” ** You can’t hide your identity from us! You masquerading 
Initial, you!’’ And the likely result of it all, that the bookseller would 
hold him for ransom—a king’s ransom. 

In the days that followed George sought distraction from his gloomy 
thoughts in an orgy of promiscuous purchases. He haunted the book- 
stalls, the carts, and the booksellers’ shops (always avoiding the scene of 
his repulse), rioted in heaps of Burnet and de Retz, Richelieu and Turenne, 
and in these excursions he was aided by Hogan, who, fidus Achates, often 
helped with the transport. 

After a decent interval he called one day to enquire after the Senator. 
The problem was not yet solved: ‘‘ J. G.” had been tried as by fire but 
remained mute and stubborn: he had suffered the running of the gauntlet 
without disclosing who he was, and for his obduracy had been again cast 
into prison. 

With the reckless daring of those without hope, George asked if he 
might speak to the old man, if he might once more be brought forth to 
look upon the light. The Governour of the prison, being a courteous 
man and humane, assented, and bringing out the venerable discourser, 
removed his strait jacket and set him at liberty on parole. 

The little man rustled his leaves and stretched his limbs and opened 
his mouth in a prodigious yawn. He had borne the severities of the 
gauntlet bravely, although a rent in his jacket, near the backbone, seemed 
wider than before, but the royal cypher and crown on his tabard retained 
their simple dignity. 

George conversed with him for a time while he spake, in his high- 
pitched, wheezy old voice, of Kings and their Prerogative, of Senators 
in Generall, their Originall and Necessity, of Eloquence, Piety and other 
Vertues, of a new-fangled Model of Modern Policy tripartite, to wit, a 
Protectordom, a Committeedom, and a Rumpdom, and lastly—it being 
then subsequent to the 29th day of May, 1660, and the first yeare of His 
Majesty’s happy raigne—of the necessity of Kings: to demonstrate 
which he began with the orders of angels as being subject to an Archangel, 
proceeding thence through the animal creation even unto the fishes, “‘ for,”’ 
quoth he, ‘‘ the Fish of the Sea have a Sovraign: and shall man (with 
a small m) only be independent! Absit! Absit/ Let us therefore sing 
with Homer,” and forthwith commenced so to do—in crabbed Greek, 
cum nexibus to which George listened with increased delight. 

The little man had not gone beyond a verse of two when, for what- 
ever reason, at a motion of George’s hand, he suddenly closed his mouth 
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with a snap and sang no more. Yet was George’s affection for him not 
abated, and he sware (in the secrets of his heart, not wishing to display 
his emotion, especially before Bibliopolos, the Governour of the prison) 
that the Senator should be freed. 

In treating and debate of the matter, he proposed an exchange of 
prisoners, for earlier on that day, in a public emporium or mart, he had 
captured one Thomas Fuller, a Doctor of Divinitie, as he was discoursing 
for the second time on the Holy and Prophane State. Him then he would 
exchange for the Senator, because he had in his house a learned clerke, 
who came to him from Master Pickering, replete with the Doctor’s 
discourses, so as to be his very ectype, as it were, and decently clad withal, 
in black tooled with gold. 

George contended that the prisoners were at least of equal degree: 
indeed, the advantage lay with the Doctor, for in stature and bulk he 
excelled the Senator, who was thin and crabbed. However, to come to 
a term, he pleaded with such success that he departed bearing the Senator 
with him into the sunshine. 

In the quiet of his study he fell to examining him anew, seeking to 
understand how it came about that the King’s sign should be on his 
sheepskin coat, and, being the King’s sign, why it was not stamped in 
the royal gold. 

Only then he actively realized that the imprimatur was written on 
the leaf before the title by ‘‘ Ri: Beresford ”’ in his own hand—implying 
that this was the copy submitted to the Licenser for his licence and pre- 
sumably unique. Unique! how he savoured the word! Unique! 

Resting the Senator on his knee, he sank softly into the depths of his 
chair. He had believed in the worthiness of the grave old man, though 
hidden, cultu pagano, under a rough coat. Now was his trust rewarded, 
and peace reigned in his erstwhile troubled soul. 

M. J. R. 
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THE BOOKPLATE. Issued by the English Bookplate Society, London. 
Tos. annually. 


_ This handy booklet contains a brief and interesting article dealing with 
line-engraving on copper, by Herbert Wauthier, and some examples of English 
and foreign bookplates, two of which are distinguished by their eccentricity 
rather than by intrinsic beauty. There is not, to my thinking, any in the 
collection that may compare, in point of merit, with some examples designed by 
James Guthrie, and cne by the Editor of “The Bookplate,” which were 
published in the “ Dublin Magazine,” half-way through the last volume. 

There are several pages of useful current information for collectors, and 
“The Bookplate ” is produced in a manner that invites support. 


ARTWORK. Edited by Herbert Wauthier. London: Artwork Publishing 
Company. 3s. 6d. quarterly. 


This new Art Quarterly is designed to be a meeting-ground for all phases 
of artistic expression, and also to act as a guide to the tribe of art-lovers in 
general and as a stimulant to collectors in particular. The latter are urged to 
devote more attention to modern work, as being equal and at times superior 
to the antique. But if, as seems the rule, the art collector is seeking first the 
rare merely, or the rare and beautiful combined with age, this advice will travel 
far before reaching a responsive ear. 

There are important articles on, among other subjects, Mosaic asa Wall 
Decoration, by R. Anning Bell; The Sculpture of Mestrovic, by Kineton Parkes ; 
Hand Printing, by James Guthrie, and a chat with Frank Brangwyn, by Amelia 
Defries, with characteristic examples of the master’swork. Theillustrations are 
well varied in style and well reproduced, and the weird as well as the beautiful are 
to be noted. The weird is full of the evidences of troubled uncertainty, both 
in aim and execution—may the sister arts keep faithful hold on their mother- 
goddess, Beauty, and their feet will not lead them into the land where the sun 
is relied upon for shadows alone. It seems grotesquely obvious that the effort 
to cramp the spiritual essence at the heart of life into squares and interrupted 
arcs is more suggestive of paralysis and impotence than of life and the joy 
that is born of the winged flight after Beauty herself. Some words occurring 
in the article on Brangwyn are quite appropriate, and sum up the reason for 
the failure of some of the examples of modernism in art : 

What’s the use of our pretending we can’t draw ¢ 
. + It is silly and false, and gives a feeling of falseness. 

The examples of craft-work illustrated are wonderfully free of originality 
in design, but this is probably due to the prevailing atmosphere of inharmony 
acting on younger workers who have not yet found themselves, and who suffer 
the more on that account from the outside conditions. As an example of a 
strong personality, big enough to swim in troubled waters and master them, 
I am specially drawn to “ The Greek Captive,” sculpture by Frank M. Taubman. 
I am caught up in admiration of the triumphant strength that radiates from the 
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horse, and of the beauty and spirit that shine out all over the group—one fcould 

not help but sense the joy of accomplishment in every line. ; 
This periodical is starting on excellent lines, and will have the best wishes 

as it should have the support, of all to whom Beauty counts as a necessity of life. 


MICHAEL NEO-PALAEOLOGUS: HIS GRAMMAR. By his Father, 
Stephen Neo-Palaeologus. Illustrated. London: Dent. 7s. 6d. nett. 


This work is grammar with a difference, and although the time may not 
yet be ripe for its appearance in approved educational lists, it is a notable 
achievement, and justifies its existence by the reasonableness of its irrepressible 
gaiety of attack on modern methods of teaching grammar. The theory and 
practice of parsing words is skilfully flayed with a smile. 

The author’s text is simple in statement, and whimsically voluminous 
in its expounding—“ it is difficult to say exactly what words stand for by them- 
selves.” The deadly sin denounced is the accepted method of wasting time 
and laying stress on the parsing of words to the exclusion of their meaning. 
He devotes a chapter to the art of completing the cooking of a mental course, 
that is handed to you, as it were, in a frying-pan, by the one who puts the 
ingredients together, or perhaps is acting for him who did so. You are expected 
to complete the cooking in order to get at the result intended. He says :— 

It is possible that you may not be able to do it as he may have expected. In 
that case you might parse it till doomsday, and if you did, your doom would probably 
be to parse it after doomsday. 

When Stephen Neo-P. swoops down on a sentence, he comes in the manner 
of a dashing, gay outlaw, who knows his countryside, and can size up and 
hold up all profitable victims, and get his value out of them, with a merry smile— 
and sometimes you shall see them dance for him. 

In his continual flow of allusion and store of anecdote, I am constantly 
reminded of Sterne. At one time, too, Alice of the Looking-glass and Wonder- 
land queries whether you can make words mean different things. Stephen 
N.-P. remarks that it may be a question whether we can or not ; all he is con- 
cerned with is, that we do, and says he: “I’m going to do it now.” And this 
is the spirit of all his pages—he does it, often, and effectively, and careless of 
having proved his point, remarks that at any rate he has given you something 
to“? fizzie “at 

In his really well-ordered progress with an argument, or an upheaval, so 
light and happy are the steps he takes that their very airiness almost persuades 
you that ’tis an irresponsible butterfly flight. Mot at all; he thinks, at times, 
with the Philosopher of Relativity. Says he: “If the horse I ride on did not 
manage to make an intense, upward impression on me, I should sit right through 
him.” Michael’s father gives just this colour to page after page, chapter on 
chapter, of this most stimulating grammar book. Never again can I look on 
“‘Grammar”’ as a mere wide, bare, well-ploughed stretch of acres reaching away 
to the sky-line and beyond. Stephen N.-P. has turned up hundreds of fossils, 
thousands of bones, not to be docketed and labelled, but to be replaced among 
the living of their kind as concrete examples of lives done to death by ignorant 
dissectors. 

Not only is he not a mere unraveller of hidden possibilities in words—he 
can make new words, the most tangled-looking collections of syllables, such 
as Euclidianspatial, Magilogimagnetism, and Non-panrostiverous. The last 
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name, he explains, refers to the class of animals who do not eat toast. He 
divides thoughts into “ Suispontaneous and Homispontaneous patches,’ and 
if you cannot always bear in mind the meaning of a word, you do yet fizzle 
somewhat, which is proof that Stephen N.-P.’s system of culture tends to 
loosen the clogged soil of your school recollections. 

The future of the adjective as a necessary part of speech is considered in 
one chapter, and certainly there is a strong case made out against the permanency 
of utility of one, at least—the word “ fatter.” Says Stephen N.-P.: “ You 
can get fatter, and fatter, but sooner or later you will collapse and become 
an object, suffering from an overdose of an adjective that has ceased to be in 
any sense adequate ; which proves that adjectives are useless when stretched 
beyond a certain point.” 

He has as many quaint anecdotes and references to hand to you along the way 
as ever had the Sieur de Montaigne—might it be that possibly Montaigne’s 
very readiness to lay aside his body at any moment, being known where the 
scissors of the fates hang waiting, his case was not looked on as urgent, and this 
old philosopher of Perigord not being as dead ashe has been made out tobe,has 
produced one more contribution to the thought and gaiety of to-day? Anyway, 
if you are a friend of the Perigord, buy a copy of Michael Neo-Palaeologus: 
His Grammar, to keep him company near at hand, when you have read it. 

The illustrations comprise diagrams, portraits, applied chess moves, posters 
of the day, and,in fact, any drawing that will emphasize a point, and the book is 
a thoroughly happy blending of clear, analytical thought, with or in an atmos- 
phere of humour in all its degrees of joyous velocity. The moral is, whether 
you love Grammar or hate Grammar, you will enjoy Michael N.-P.’s Grammar. 


ARTHUR KELLS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SPIRITUAL LIFE. By John Masefield. 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 2s. nett. 


In this original and valuable lecture a poet of our own time essays to enter 
into the mystery of the secret heart of Shakespeare. There are shadows all 
round, deep, dark, and cumbrous. But he fears them not. _The swift rays of 
our poet’s imagination pierces and illuminates them, There is no use in saying 
that Mr. Masefield’s statements are based on an impregnable rock of ratiocina- 
tion that cannot be moved. But he makes an almost irresistible appeal to our 
intuitions. His outline of Shakespeare’s spiritual development is fascinating 
and magical. A side issue delights me immensely. Ican imagine the bewilderment 
and fury of the orthodox Shakesperean commentator in reading this pamphlet. 
But any one blessed (or cursed) with a scintilla of imagination will laud and 
magnify Mr. Masefield’s enraptured and understanding paean of the supreme 
English artist of letters. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 35s. nett. 


This is a highly-priced book, but well worth the money. No private 
individual could possibly hope to keep pace with the astonishing developments 
of modern music. Here there is everything that matters compressed into 
543 pages. The most important article is that on “ Harmony,” and it is the 
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work of no less than eight authorities. Every possible phase of modern 
European music is dealt with here. This book has no competitor. It is unique. 
There is no such store of recent musical information to be obtained elsewhere. 
It is interesting to see that any modern Irish musicians of note are capably 
and intelligentlly dealt with by Mr. Walter Starkie. Modern music centres 
round Schonberg, Scriabin, Stravinsky. All are illuminatingly treated here. 
Also such representative English composers as Arnold Bax, Gustave Holst, 
Granville Bantock, Joseph Holbrooke, and Vaughan Williams. There is no 
necessity to say more. Anyone interested will know the supreme value of 
this scholarly and comprehensive compilation. 


“ TRIPLE FUGUE.” By Osbert Sitwell. Grant Richards, Ltd., London. 
7s. 6d. 


It is a little difficult to exactly describe or classify “ Triple Fugue.’’ The 
author calls the items which comprise the book “ tales.” This does not seem 
satisfactory. “ Short Stories ”’ would be no better. “ Exercises in Literature ” 
would really more aptly cover them. Mr. Sitwell has a decided literary gift. 
His writing facility greatly out-leaps his ideas or his inspiration. He can write 
plausibly about anything or nothing. | And when he gets an idea he is inclined 
to over-write. This is the impression that the book, as a whole, leaves on the 
mind. There is too much mere writing. The idea is always sacrificed to 
the expression. 

Of the six items indexed, the one called “ Triple Fugue ” is the longest. 
It occupies most of the book. ‘“ Triplets’? would have been just as good a 
name for it. There is absolutely no justification for the implication of the 
divine art of music the title indicates. | Any lover of music would strenuously 
resent the suggestion that the piece of writing Mr. Sitwell calls “ Triple Fugue ’”’ 
has the remotest conection with this well-known musical form. “Triple 
Fugue ’”’ is a study in kaleidoscopic disorder. As such it has a literary value, 
and in places its piquant irony and screaming satire make an irresistible appeal. 
But it is vitiated, as nearly all Mr. Sitwell’s writing is, by its pretentiousness. 

Mr. Sitwell belongs to a lost literary school, wandering in some vast, un- 
tenanted desert. He knows not where to turn for doctrine or inspiration. 
And so he beats his literary wings vainly in the unresisting air, and makes no 
movement. He begins, continues, and ends in cleverness—merely cleverness. 


LITTLE MEXICAN AND OTHER STORIES. By Aldous Huxley. 
Chatto and Windus, London. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Huxley has a pleasant way of telling his stories. He leaves the impres- 
sion that his way of telling them is the right way. _ His style is simple, yet 
effective, and the grouping of characters and events conveys a definite mood 
that permeates each story. His knowledge of humanity is considerable. His 
characters are very life-like, and though he shuns in this book the nobler side 
of human nature, he portrays the foibles of which we are all full with a sympa- 
thetic and almost loving touch. Who could keep liking the designing wicked 
old Count in the title-story? This insight which Mr. Huxley exhibits so freely 
puts him on good terms with humanity. There is no denunciation, no sarcasm. 
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Even in the trifle called “‘ Fard,” a beastly trifle of woman’s inhumanity to 
woman, there are extenuating circumstances. The diabolical touch is en- 
gendered from tortured domesticity. There is a delightful mixture of art and 
intellect in these stories. The author’s suave style suggests in a curious way 
the sense of colour, the grading of tones, more definitely associated with 
painting than literature. We need colour in our literature in these drab days. 
And the soft modulations of Mr. Huxley come as soothing to the mind as the 
changing hues of a mellifluous autumn day. Greater praise than this cannot 
be given to a writer of prose. 
MICHAEL ORKNEY. 


ANCILLA’S SHARE: AN INDICTMENT OF SEX ANTAGONISM. 
Anonymous. Hutchinson. 18s. nett. 


Her publisher reveals the author of this bulky compilation as Miss Elizabeth 
Robins. Miss Robins makes out a case that is overwhelming, devastating ; 
but her book does not reach the heights of Olive Schreiner’s “ Woman and 
Labour.” She has marshalled in invincible phalanx all the charges the wit 
and perseverance of woman can call to arms against man’s antagonism to women 
in every sphere of life. Landsturm, shock troops, raw recruits, all included, 
she hurls her army upon the enemy forces and drives him back to his base. 
But has she even then reached her objective? Ido not think so. Like the 
politicians who proclaimed “a war to end war,”’ she and her army betray features 
of an antagonism as reprehensible as the enemy’s. Woman’s sex antagonism, 
an effort after sex solidarity against man, is no whit worthier than the antagonism 
against which Miss Robins leads her crusade. If her object has been to show, 
as we are told, that in the lack of woman’s full participation in public affairs 
“lies the reason for the shaking foundations of such civilization as the human 
race has yet attained,’’ she has not succeeded. Would it not be truer to say that 
what Miss Robins indicts so powerfully is, like its opposite, one of the products 
of our system of civilization itself? But in “ Ancilla’s Share’’ Miss Robins 
offers no solution of our difficulties. 

COS. 


THE GRAND DUCHESS. By George A. Birmingham. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


This must be, surely, the most bedraggled of all the disreputable feathers 
that George Birmingham has of late years added to his reputation as a fiction 
writer. There is a trace of melancholy about this complete disintegration of 
our ecclesiastical buffoon. When he first decided to try his fortune as the comic 
Irish clergyman on the British stage, the proceeds of his pawned seriousness 
were not insufficient to provide him with a certain covering of Gilbertian humour. 
There was at least a frolicsome twirl, an antic whisk, of the clerical coat tails as 
he cast all dignity to the winds. I seem to recollect that in his first humorous 
novel he cut some really diverting capers out of his disrespected cloth. I have 
not followed the steps by which he descended to his present level. _ It is to be 
presumed, however, that the comedian found it advisable to conform to the 
music-hall standard of his chosen audience. If such be the case, he has entirely 
succeeded. The unfaltering stupidity of the expressionless “ patter’’ which, 
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in this book, is substituted for writing ought to ensure popularity for the 
“funny man” of any third-class revue. No gleam anywhere enlivens this 
lengthy and quite inexcusable exercise in witticisms. Mr. Birmingham has 
apparently sunk to the rank of those who try to raise a laugh by shouting senseless 
personal remarks, and by sitting on their own hats. Itis witha sense of discomfort 
that we listen to his dreary industrious “ gagging,” and watch him again and 
again sit down on the poor old battered political hat, that once (in his early 
pte-humorous novels) saw better days, and was even worn with the decorum 
and gravity of youth, set straight on the owner’s head in the manner of all 


reputable headgear. 
MICHAEL SCOT. 


SMOKE RINGS AND ROUNDELAYS. Compiled by Wilfred Partington. 
London: John Castle. 7s. 


Mr. Partington’s compilation is the book for which all good lovers of the 
fragrant weed have wished. In this well-printed volume are blended a choice 
selection of tributes which English worshippers have laid at the feet of My Lady 
Nicotine from Raleigh’s days to our own. An amazing and delightful collection 
they make. Open this smoker’s anthology at any page and you will be rewarded 
with some appropriate passage to soothe or charm. It has been made in the 
spirit of John O’Keeffe’s lines in Sprigs of Laurel, Act II., Sc. 1: 

“ A glass is good, and a lass is good, 
And a pipe to smoke in good weather ; 
The world is good, and the people are good, 
And we’re all good fellows together.” 

A 20-page bibliography of the authors quoted is appended. Mr. Norman 
Jones illustrates the text with twenty woodcuts, one of which is reproduced 
by permission in The Dublin Magazine. Cur 


THE GREEN ALTAR. By Miriam Alexander. London: Andrew Melrose. 
7s. 6d. nett. 


In her new book Miss Alexander sets out to paint for us the social history 
of two Anglo-Irish county families and two Munster farmsteads. She finds her 
material for drama in the clash of the older and younger generations in the 
politics and wars of the past thirty years. The characters are drawn with 
sympathy and understanding. The story is told with much feeling, and once 
or twice it rises to something that has strength, if not beauty. 

Unfortunately, Miss Alexander has conveyed to her canvas too much of 
the melodrama of the period. Her atmosphere is so charged with it that at 
times “ The Green Altar” is unconvincing, and in one notable scene wildly 
improbable. This is a pity, for we had hoped for a well-limned picture of the 
Anglo-Irish aristocracy in its death agony in those tragic years since 1914. 
It would have been a document of value. Miss Alexander has not given us 
much more than a blurred outline. Perhaps, after all, Standish O’Grady was 
right, and the degenerate descendants of a great order have in them none of the 
stuff out of which masterpieces are made. They lost it with the Act of Union. 
“ The Green Altar ’” may be a better picture of the departing gentry than we 


thought. c. 0's 
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AN OFFERING OF SWANS AND OTHER VERSES. By Oliver St. John 
Gogarty. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd. 


A modern philosopher has said that a poet, degenerated, becomes a wit. 
What he meant was that the poet, having lost his fine frenzy and clarity of vision, 
might still be able to play more skilfully than anyone else with the counters of 
expression we call words. This book of Dr. Gogarty’s would lead one to 
believe that the converse of the proposition might also be true: that one who 
was naturally gifted with a very nimble mentality might find himself borne by 
some favouring breeze into the regions of poetry, even though his stay might 
not be long. 

These verses have varying degrees of quality ; they range from what seem 
to be mere jeux d’esprit to half a dozen lyrics that are, in our view, worthy to 
be set beside the best in modern English verse. “Begone, Sweet Ghost,’ 
“Non Dolet,” “Good Luck” have a brightness and strength of expression 
that make them good to remember and repeat. “The Ship,” “The Old 
Goose,’’ and “ Please Drive Slowly Through Little Waltham ” are fine efforts 
of the romantic imagination. 

There are minor blemishes: such as an impatience to bring off epigram- 
matical effects at the expense of the general design, and a desire to pour the 
full heart “in the mould of rhyme” a little too soon. But these are the faults 
of what Bacon would call “a full man.” 

We find it hard to agree with Dr. Yeats when he suggests that these poems 
came out of English country houses and English lyric tradition. We fancy 
rather that an antique Roman is singing the praise of Life and the scorn of 
Death : 


*¢ Then do not shudder at the knife 
That Death’s indifferent hand drives home, 
But with the strivers leave the strife, 
Nor, after Caesar, skulk in Rome.” 


It may or may not be merely fanciful to assume that the author’s sense 
of humour is lurking behind the dedication of the second part of this book 
to those 


“Tall, unpopular men, 
Slim, proud women who move 
As women walked in the islands when 
Temples were built to Love.” 


Whoever they may be, they will see themselves here as they would like 
to be, rather than as they are, and in the pleasurable appearance overlook the 
mirror’s curvature. 


S. O'R. 


SELECTED POEMS OF PIERRE DE RONSARD. By Charles Graves. 
The Porpoise Press. Edinburgh. Price ts. 


This year, when all good poets lay at the least a flower of thought on Pierre 
de Ronsard’s tomb, this little garland of translations seems to mea not unworthy 
tribute. The author has chosen five little-known, but exceedingly interesting 
poems which he translates with simplicity and distinction, avoiding both the 
Scylla of the academically dull and the Charybdis of the floridly unliteral. 

In his version of the lovely Anacreontic Ode, the “« Louanges de la Rose, ” 
which gave Ronsard’s “silvery grace of fancy” such scope, he has perfectly 
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caught that imaginative gaiety with its recurring undertone of irony so char- 
acteristic of the Prince des Poétes. 


“These roses in this wine immerse, 
In this rare wine immerse the rose.” 


We have only a short space to spend ourselves in love and beauty before 
Death takes us as he took our gay-eyed comrade : 


“Brinon, we saw him yesterday, 
Talking and making goodly cheer, 
And what is he this moment pray ¢ 
A little dust upon a bier, 
A name alone who was so gay.” 


I note with pleasure the exquisitely apt rendering of the untranslatable 
“‘follastre Italienne ’’ in the poem “ To his Page, so reminiscent of a Giorgione : 


“Come, cool my wine in such a way 

Till ice itself be scarcely cooler ; 

Tell Jeanne to step along this way 
And bring her lute to banish dolor: 

We three will foot it to the sound: 
Bid Barbara she stay awhile, 

Her hair ecstatically wound 
In the approved Italian style.’’ 


I should like to see Mr. Graves try his skilful hand on one of the Sonnet 


sequences. 
MONA PRIGE. 
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